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Take the work and worry out of personnel transfers by 
having Greyvan handle every detail of moving your em- 
ployee’s household goods! 
Greyvan will pack all necessary items in your employee’s 
present home and will furnish an inventory of household 
effects at time of loading. Upon arrival at the new home, 


Have GREYVAN HANDLE | = 


Having Greyvon handie the whole job leaves your em- 


EVERY DETAIL OF THE MOVE! | ployee free to devote all his attention to getting off to a 


flying start in his new assignment—makes it easier for him 
to accomplish the goal you had in mind when you made the 
transfer. Greyvan also saves you the time and effort involved 
in handling the many details connected with the move. Call! 
your Greyvan representative now for complete information. 
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he sold an Idea 
to the world 


His entire life a portrayal of 
thought before action, Thomas A. Edison 
gave light to the world through a new 
concept of constructive planning. To- 
day, in business, sound planning for 
direct advertising is the vital starting 
point. It determines the resultfulness 
and the ultimate cost of the effort. 

Careful, intelligent and pro- 
duction-wise preparation of advertising 
is part of James Gray's “one-stop” serv- 
ice to large and small mailadvertisers. 
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Product News and 


Information is 
More Vital Now 


than ever! 


Producers converting for de- 
fense or war production have an 
urgent need for up-to-the-minute 
information on equipment, parts 
and materials. 


Producers continuing with their 
regular lines are and will increas- 
ingly be compelled to search for 
new sources of supply for equip- 
ment as well as for substitute 
parts and materials. 


Specifiers and buyers for larger, 
more active plants in both groups 
mentioned above will more than 
ever be checking current issues 
of Industrial Equipment News, 
industry’s original and most com- 
plete product information service, 
in search of their current product 
needs. 


You can spot up-to-the-minute 
uews and information about the 
products in your line before this 
active specifier and buyer group 
at a cost of only $125 to $135 a 


month. 


Details? Write for a copy of 
The IEN Plan. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES— BOSTON - CHICAGO 
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Going after the FARM MARKET ? 


Tell COUNTY AGENT 


LOGAN 
About Your Products! 


County Agent J. H. Logan 
(left), of Pinellas County, 
Florida, past president of the 
National Association of 
County Agricultural Agents, 
looking over some heifers with 
Guernsey Breeder 

J. S. Taylor, Jr. 


County Agent Logan is a man to impress with your sales story. That’s 
because he and the other 20,944 County Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers and 
Extension Leaders have a strong influence on the daily lives of 6 mil- 
lion farm families. 

Mr. Logan trains and advises farmers on many types of farming— 
citrus fruits, dairying, beef cattle, swine production, general farming, 
vegetable farming, poultry production, and farm marketing. The 
broad scope of his influence is shown by his activities last year— 


Spent 203 days in the field 

Made 966 farm visits 

Had 3,638 farmer visits in his office 

Made 4,161 telephone calls 

Published 332 news articles for farmers 

Distributed 4,193 farm bulletins 

Held 51 extension meetings attended by 3,424 farmers 


That’s a good indication of how important it is for Mr. Logan to know 
and accept your products . . . how important it is to give him ‘your sales 
story through BETTER FARMING METHODS. 


Mr. Logan says: “BETTER FARMING METHODS is one of the 
national agricultural publications that I read and appreciate each month. 
Its coverage of agricultural news has been excellent. It is used frequently by 
our office and was a great help during my year as president of the National 
CCA Association of County Agricultural Agents.” 


Make sure County Agent Logan and the other 
20,944 key farm leaders know your products. 
Reach them consistently through their magazine. 


Business Magazine for Leaders who TRAIN and ADVISE Formers 


etter FARMING METHODS 
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“LOOK, MA—IT'S A WOMAN!" 


First it was the Fuller Brush man who felt competi- 
tion from the distaff side . . . and now it’s the Good 
Humor man... . Out in California the familiar ting-a- 
ling, which used to preface an appearance of the man in 
the white truck full of frozen concoctions, nowadays 


GOOD HUMOR ... prevails in California. Especially since 


charming gals like this started selling ice cream. Flavorful? 


brings a smartly-uniformed lady to dispense Good Hu- 
mor’s wares. And it isn’t just “for the duration.” These 
Good Humor gals, chosen carefully for appearance, per- 
sonality and sales ability, are on the trucks to stay. 


During World War II Good Humor hired no women. 
The company considered recruiting females, but older 
men did the job nicely and consequently no real man- 
power shortage developed. Recently, however, Good 
Humor found that more and more women were turning 
up at the employment offices—reading into the war news 
an approaching manpower situation—and asking for the 
chance to prove their mettle. Some of them put up such 
convincing sales talks that company executives decided 
to try out the idea of women Good Humor “men” on 
a we’ ll-see basis. 


Last November the first Good Humor girl was hired 
to replace a salesman who had been called back into 
service by the reactivation of the California National 
Guard. She climbed aboard her little white truck and 
proceeded to make a whale of a success of selling ice 


cream. What she had done, reasoned the executives, 
other women could probably do. 


The decision reached, Good Humor people started 
casting about to find women who would duplicate the 
success of the first Good Humor gal. Newspaper adver- 
tisements were found to bring good results, but the chief 
source of womanpower are applicants sent by someone 
already working for the company. That, says Jack Wil- 
son, general manager, is pretty nice. 


Good Humor has discovered that women have, in 
abundance, the ability to sell. The neophite Good Humor 
gal is taken over her route several times and coached on 
the finer points of breaking down consumer resistance. 
After that she’s on her own. The gals are paid on a com- 
mission basis and work a territory of ascertained sales 
potential. They have to measure up to that potential and 
few have failed. Often they’ve raised the figure. 


The company never had outfitted a woman before. So 
it had a special uniform designed. No skirt. The gals 
wear slacks, and from the rear look pretty much like 
their male predecessors. 


She starts out at noon. Most people confine their ice 
cream eating, like their heavier drinking, to after lunch. 
She works until nine in the evening. (She probably could 
sell a lot more after nine, but Los Angeles has set a cur- 
few on ice cream vehicles.) In those nine hours she covers 
four miles of city streets, tries to keep to a schedule so 
that people will know when and where to expect her. 


And Good Humor plans to put even more women on 
its trucks. Even if you live in the East, don’t be surprised 
if a pretty thing rings a bell in your ear and says, “Good 
Humor, sir?” 


FOR WAR JANGLED NERVES 


It isn’t often that a manufacturer of a specialty prod- 
uct achieves an unusual degree of success simply by mak- 
ing a fine product and putting it over without extensive 
promotion. We don’t recommend that you follow suit. 
But we'll tell you about Oscar Schmidt-International 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J., which makes, among other 
things, a musical instrument called the Autoharp. Today 
the Autoharp is enjoying a brisk sale and people who 
couldn’t entice music from a comb and a piece of tissue 
paper are finding that they do nicely with “Turkey in the 
Straw,” “Home on the Range,” etc. on an Autoharp. 


We've been talking with Mr. H. G. Finney of O. S.-I. 


The company, Mr. Finney, says, simply sized up its 
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Business ? 


What will the 


Critical Shortages and Cutbacks 
do to 


We’re all agreed that the one best hope for the world 


lies in a strong America. 


But to.achieve military strength, must 
we cut our standard of living back 
to depression levels? 


Surely, there must be ruthless civil- 
ian cuts in strategic materials needed 
for defense. Certain consumer lines 
will be in short supply. This is espe- 
cially true of durable goods—cars, 
appliances, houses, etc. 


Yet last year ALL durable goods accounted 
for only 13% of total consumer purchases. 
And even with drastic restrictions in the 
peak war year, 1944, industry was able to 
make $7.1 billion in durable goods avail- 
able to consumers, as against a prewar 
high of $7.9 billion—a loss of only 10%. 


WHICH IS THE WAY? 


Is the way to a strong America through an 
across-the-board cutback and “total aus- 
terity”? Or is there another, better way? 
Can we take up the slack in the shortage- 
ridden consumer lines by actually expanding 
those parts of our civilian economy which 
will not interfere with our defense effort? 
Can we ‘“‘find’’ the manpower, even though 
we have almost no unemployment? 

Can we thus maintain a sound civilian econ- 
omy, which will remove one of the basic 
causes of inflation . . . and provide the high 


195) 


earnings for individuals and business—and 
the wide tax base—needed to finance our 
increasing defense expenditures? 


REPORT GIVES FACTS 


Arno H. Johnson, director of research, the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., gives the answers in 
“MARKETING IN A DEFENSE ECONOMY.” Docu- 
menting the case for increased production .. . 
showing the part selling must play in the 
over-all picture, it envisions not “business as 
usual,” but unusual productivity. It should be 
read by every executive. We are also glad to 
make it available to universities, libraries, 
chambers of commerce and others interested 
in marketing. 


Would you like to have a copy 


for your own study? Just fill out 
the coupon below and send to 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York. Twenty-three other 
offices in strategic marketing cen- 
ters around the world. 


J.Walter Thompson Company, Dept. 4092 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New Yerk 


I would Jike a free copy of the booklet 
‘“*MARKETING IN A DEFENSE ECONOMY.” 
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GUY GILLETTE 
. nope, just a painless way to make music 


MAGIC? .. 
and keep the small fry entertained at the same time. 


market and decided that the Autoharp was a natural for 
music appreciation classes in schools and bent its efforts, 
via direct mail circulars and advertising in music trade 
publications, in that direction. Today the Autoharp, which 
comes in two sizes (one with five chords, the other with 
12) and is so marked that chords are pre-chosen, is selling 
like wildfire in kindergartens, and in intermediate grades. 


The Autoharp is a sort of second cousin to the zither. 
which O. §S.-I. also makes. (They did a good, brisk 
business with the zithers after the movie “The Third 
Man” was shown.) It isn’t, says Mr. Finney, a new 
instrument. It’s history dates back to 1883 when it was 
developed by a C. F. Zimmerman. At that point the jp. 
strument was called the “Zimmerman Autoharp.” During 
the Gay Nineties there were even Autoharp Clubs. Byt 
the method of playing it and the instructions provided 
with the instrument were so complicated that many be- 
ginners gave it up. During World War II, however, g 
demand arose for a simple musical instrument, portable. 
easy to play and with sufficient range to use for song 
accompaniment in veterans’ hospital wards. The Auto- 
harp was reborn. Now, says Mr. Finney, Gray Ladies 
of the Red Cross are again using the instrument to enter- 
tain wounded from the Korean theatre. 


But if Oscar Schmidt-International doesn’t advertise 
its product extensively, it does provide all sorts and kinds 
of material to make Autoharp customers happier with 
their purchases. ‘The company sends out circulars telling 
how the Autoharp can be used and provides a list of music 
books especially compiled for use with the instrument. 


There you have it. A specialty manufacturer who sifted 
his prospects and found that he could reach them with a 
few well-placed advertisements and circulars. But we 
keep wondering what would happen if the Autoharp got 
an all-out advertising program. .. . Maybe the company 
is passing up an awful lot of families who'd like to have 
a professional musical instrument which non-profession- 
als can play and which doesn’t dent the budget to buy. 
How about it Mr. Finney? 


The 

story of 
Advertising 
in the 
Newark, 


New Jersey 
field: 


Newark News 


Media Records, 1950 
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“The Seiateh Fad, 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
WISCONSIN 


We'll be glad to give 
326 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
4, 


long-lasting Heinn Protecto-Proc- 


stimulates prospect-action — as 


MILWAUKEE 


. builds sales. 


On the brighter side of the ledger, 
Arthur Murray assures us: “You're 
not too old to dance!” ‘rouble is, 
Arthur, the front pages haven’t made 


Reno wasn’t built by gals whose 
hubby is their hobby. 


in your product; 


. tell more. You have a better Hold-On-Prospects when 
. show how you may benefit from them. 


LEARN about HEINN ... and GREATER Sales! 


us feel like dancing lately. 


No relation to the dancing-master, 
Murray Corporation of America, in 
a pre-Holiday color-page in the Post, 
nicely resisted any temptation to wish 


Army Tuc: Tug-of-war. 


No, Tessie; the Bronx Zoo is no 
place to find a Tibetan lama. 


bination of loose-leaf pages and Heinn Protecto-Process catalog binders 


puts better H-O-P into catalogs . . 


you the facts. . 


Heinn originated the loose-leaf system of cataloging and is the exclusive 
producer of Protecto-Process binders. Case histories prove that the com- 


ess binder. Your Heinn catalog binder attracts prospect-attention; inspires 


prospect-confidence 
many top flight merchandisers have discovered. 


you bind loose-leaf pages in a colorful, 


no obligation. 


Show more... 


us a “Murray Christmas. Happily, New York State doesn’t 
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. have to worry about her own Dun- 


Away back there, someone coined 
the word “Kodak” to replace the 
generic word ‘camera.’ Lately, 
though, Eastman has been writing it 
“Kodak Camera.” Just to make sure, 
like the chap who ordered a demi- 
tasse and a cup of coffee. 


Madeline Buckley wonders if some 
television-manufacturer couldn’t bor- 
row Castoria’s old slogan: “Children 
cry for it.” At least, Madeline, it 
wouldn’t have raised the hue-and-cry 
that Angelo Patri’s testimonial did. 


On the other hand, Dick Dickson 


says, two wrongs can make a riot. 
& 


I found Billie Burke even more 
charming as Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld 
on TV than as Billie Burke in char- 
acter on stage. Her personality shone 
like the evening-star on the Who 
Said That? quizzer. 


English As She Is Wrote Dep’t: 
“If you are one of those men who be- 
lieves electric shavers, etc.’ — Sun- 
beam Shavemaster. So is your old 
antecedent ! 


If Hanes Knitting’s Oscar Shortt 
is beamed my way, he might like this 
underwear-slogan: “Your next of 
skin.” 


kirk. 


Voted least likely to shrink: Violet- 
colored sweaters. 


General Hershey favors drafting 
young men of 18 to 19. Youth is no 
Hershey bar, you’ll expect me to say. 


Three local saving-funds have in- 
creased (that’s the word, “in- 
creased”) their interest-rate to 2 
percent. When John Wanamaker ran 
the First Penny Savings Bank in 
Philadelphia, just across from his 
store, the bank paid 4% percent in- 
terest . . . better than many a pre- 
ferred stock today. Ho, hum! 


Gloria Swanson’s back, it says 
here. And a photogenic back it is. 


Navy’s new guided missile equipped 
with “brain.” As a doughboy in 
World War I said of 16-inch naval 
rifles mounted on freight-cars: ‘All 
them big guns need is your address!” 


Eczema: The big itch. 


ys 
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I wonder what the Tin Lizzi: of 
blessed mefthory thinks of her <uc- 
cessor, sporting an automatic trans 
mission ? 
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i|| 41,294,881 * 


Lines of Advertising 
Carried by The Kansas City Star 
an | in 1950 


esn’t 
Jun- 


ting Again The Kansas City Star has broken all its previous records for 
$ no volume of advertising carried. 
say. 
The 1950 high of 41,294,881 lines represents a gain of 2,998,681 
lines over 1949, itself the biggest year up to that time. 
ra Ly This record is significant not so much in that it established a new ad- 


y : vertising peak for The Star. Rather is it significant because it reflects the 
: extent, expansion and growth of the great market The Star serves. 


ran 
hie \ Also indicative of this are recent surveys by Sales Management which 
= show that, for metropolitan areas of cities up to 500,000 population, 
= Kansas City is: 
pre- 
FIRST in Metropolitan Area Population 
FIRST in Total Retail Sales 
FIRST in Food Sales 
ays FIRST in General Merchandise Sales 
FIRST in Drug Sales 
FIRST in Furniture, Household, Radio Sales 
FIRST in Automotive Sales 
ed 
in t To this may be added the fact that The Star is FIRST in thoroughness 
val Z of coverage (morning, evening and Sunday) of all daily newspapers. 
All 
Ld 
Evening—364.410 Morning—355.402 Sunday—379.134 
of Kansas City 1729 Grand Chhage SS om > New Werk tee S cs 
C- 
1S- 
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Which reaches more families 


, OL. LOUIS 


Here are the coverage facts 


(Corporate Limits) 


POST =| 11% 
LIFE 9% 
COLLIERS | 8% 
LOOK | 9% 


parade } 84% 


with the St Louis Plus a minimum of 20% 
coverage in 161 adjacent 


Post- Dispatch markets of 1,000 or more 


population 


and the picture is the same in 
all 33 Parade cities of origin 


The Sunday Picture Magazine 
Providing a Minimum of 20% Coverage in... 


1877 Markets 


Traitor Harry Gold told Rusgig 
how we make synthetic rubber. He’ 
do a 30-year stretch for that. 


Vaudeville will really be back 
when a comic walks down-stage and 
says: “I will now sing you a pathetic 
little ballad, entitled: ‘They’re Moy. 
ing Father’s Grave to Dig a Sewer” 


HEADLINE PARADE 


Never a dull moment with a Rolls 
Razor. 

Itch? Switch! — Duofold Under- 
wear. 

A wizard with wood.—W eldwood 
Glue. 

There’s no such thing as a distant 
relative!—American Airlines. 

Hints for the Holly-days!—Can- 
non Towels. 

The Lady’s Not for Burning— 
Title of Broadway play. 


A school-boy dug up some bones in 
New Jersey thought to be some 50, 
000 years old. If the State has old 
fossils, at least they’re not in positions 
of power. 

© 


An item says a woman was held up 
in a cigar-store. It doesn’t - say, 
though, whether or not she got her 
cigars. 

a 


“Dub” Davis says he caught a 
quail in flight with his hands, just 
like a baseball. To be sure. A fowl 
fly. 

* 


Nearer the Holidays, I meant to 
say I liked a line some stores were 
using about the “cost of giving.” 


Idle query: Is a standard sub- 
marine sub-standard ? 


When the President blew his top 
because Paul Hume, of the Washing- 
ton Post, said Margaret sang off-key, 
I said he was making a flat denial. 
Move over, Uncle Milty! 


Our Own Filler Dep’t: Honey 
was once part of the marriage-ritual. 
It’s where we get the word “honey- 
moon.” 

a 


Who ever thought the churches 
would be the first to achieve Une 
Big Union? 
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‘he nation’s milk production is at a new all-time high. 
I 


have been produced in Waino’s nearby factory. 


With d versification, better farmers guard against the risks of 
one cro; failure. In a single year Jerry Settle—South Carolina 
Country Gentleman subscriber—has made $40,000 from 
peache- alone. But on his 616 fertile acres he also raises 
cotton. hybrid corn, small grains, tomatoes and Hereford 
cattle. (he influential Settles are leaders in soil conservation 
and community activities. 


“Skip” 

Holopainen, right— Massachusetts Country Gentleman subscriber 

—grosses well into five figures from his 170-acre dairy farm. 
& . . . 7 . . ° 

Brother Waino, left, invented the Wain-Roy Power Digger shown 

here. For military as well as farm jobs, it moves boulders in 

minutes, digs ditches, — shrubs. Hundreds of Power Diggers 


The national emergency highlights more plainly 
than ever the double strength of Agricultural America. 


Our farm population is our secure line of defense against 
food and many other material shortages. We outproduce the 
world in foodstuffs, as well as in agricultural products that 
are vital to industry! Supplies are ample for our own needs, 
with a surplus for safety. 


And rural families . .. who spend one out of every three dollars 
at retail . . . are a mighty consumer bulwark to business 
stability. Under a wartime, as well as peacetime economy, 
farm people will continue to be the manufacturer’s largest 
one source of profitable new sales! 


In Country Gentleman your advertising reaches pros- 
perous, influential families throughout Rural America— 
with greatest impact, proved by a recent nationwide survey. 
It is the best-read magazine in the one basic market no 
other kind of magazine effectively reaches! 


We have over 80 million head of cattle . . . over 60 million hogs . . . with meat production 
bringing record prosperity to farm families like those of George and Ferd Schmidt— 
Towa Country Gentleman brothers who are farming partners. At left is new kitchen in 
the remodeled 9-room George Schmidt home. At right, Mrs. Ferd Schmidt makes 
quick work of ironing in her new home. The Schmidt families together produce 
480,000 pounds of beef, and 160,000 pounds of pork a year. 


Geeater Power 70 Move Fenris 
Geenter Power Td Moves C0002 Kg 


Read more, used more, liked more 


by 2,300,000 prosperous families 
throughout rural America. 


Our Keaders 


NEED, 
WANT 


Cate nd 


YOUR PRODUCT 


BUTTER. CHEESE 
MILK PRODUCTS 


WA Win! 


DAIRY 
INDUST Rigs 


CATAL 


No other industry is so consistently pub- 
licized, so rigidly controlled by health 
boards, so widely inspected by the pub- 
lic, and as a result so progressively 
maintained as the dairy industry. And 
because milk and milk products are nec- 
essary in the human diet and in demand 
during any economic condition, dairy 
plants are always eager TO BUY... 
ALWAYS ABLE TO BUY. 


WHY OLSEN PUBLICATIONS? 


Each Olsen Publication is tailored to a 
particular phase of the dairy industry. 
Each has the largest circulation at the 
lowest cost per thousand. ABOUT 75% 
OF THAT CIRCULATION IS IN THE 
"BUYING ZONE" . . . plant owners, 
managers, superintendents, etc. . . . men 
whose principal interest is their business 
and how to make it more profitable. 
That's why Olsen Publications 
afford a plus-value in reader- 
quality, reader-response and 
reader-purchasing power. 


WRITE FOR MARKET DATA 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING CO.. 


Publishers for the Dairy Industries 
1445 WN. 5th St., Milwaukee 12, Wis 


WASHINGTON 


Cullatte Board, 


WHITE HOUSE 
> The Budget, which the President 


recently presented, contains estimates 
of revenues, including excises, for the 
current year to June 30 and for the 
year ending June 30, 1952. There’s 
not the slightest suggestion in them 
of expected shortages. On luggage 
and other products, which may be- 
come scarce, the Government fore- 
casts higher returns. The experts 
were thinking about high prices; even 
so, they were not forecasting a lack 
of merchandise. 

In addition to the $71 billion pro- 
posed in next year’s budget, the 
President asks the power to make $94 
billion contracts, mostly for stuff that 
will be delivered after the budget 
year has ended. Although the Gov- 
ernment won’t be paying out any of 
this $94 billion, companies will be 
spending a great deal in their prepar- 
atory work. This suggests an even 
stronger market than now for pro- 
ducers’ goods. 


CONGRESS 


> Congress is working on a renego- 
tiation bill with these points: 

1. Possible refunds by companies 
with receipts over $100,000, in cash 
or accrued, on sales to the Armed 
Services, General Services Adminis- 
tration, Commerce or Atomic Energy 
Commission. Subcontractors are also 
renegotiated. 

2. Manufacturers’ agents, selling 
either to these agencies or their con- 
tractors, will be renegotiated if their 
receipts total $25,000. 

3. The bill would be effective 
January 1, 1951, and remain in ef- 
fect until December 31, 1953. 

4. There are exemptions for farm 
goods ordinarily sold in processed 
form, for raw mining produces, un- 
processed timber, sales by local gov- 
ernments, subcontractors whose cus- 


tomers can’t be renegotiated. 

5. Integrated producers of the ex. 
empted products will get special cost 
allowances taking the exemptions into 
account. 


INTERNAL REVENUE 


> There’s a Bureau regulation on 
the “Status after 1950 of Traveling 
or City Salesmen for Federal En- 
ployment Tax Purposes Including 
Income Tax Withholding.” Write 
the Bureau for it, mentioning the 
title and the symbols “Emt:RR Coll. 
No. 6583”. 

The law, it’s to be remembered, 
brings under Social Security full time 
salesmen—side lines excepted—who 
solicit “wholesalers, retailers, con- 
tractors or operators of hotels, restau- 
rants or other similar establishments 
...” Agent-drivers were not covered. 
_ If a salesman falls under the new 
statute but would not be considered 
an “employee” under ordinary com- 
mon-law tests, it is pointed out, he is 
subject to withdrawals for old-age 
security but not for unemployment 
insurance or for income taxes. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


> FTC lost its case against Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana. It is 
now a clear defense against a Robin- 
son-Patman charge of discrimination 
to show that you shaded prices in 
order to meet “lawful” competition. 
You can’t give discriminatory dis- 
counts, on the other hand, in order to 
meet discriminatory discounts by 4 
competitor; the only recourse ‘is to 
complain to the FTC. 

FTC will hold a new set of hear- 
ings, as ordered to by the Cour’, to 
see whether Standard Oil had indeed 
been “meeting competition in good 
faith.” 

The case had been accompanie: by 
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advertising in the Des Moines Sunday Register is terrific’ 

Results from advertising in the Des Moines Sunday Register 

are really something to bark about. 
ON But no wonder! Look at the market you reach and the 

coverage you get... 244 million people with an annual in- 
-and- come of 5 billion dollars make up lowa. Urban spending 
It is tops cities like San Francisco and Boston. Farm spending is 
bin the highest anywhere. — 
an This whole super market is signed, sealed and delivered PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
= by the Des Moines Sunday Register like this: it completely MARKET RANKING AMONG 
3 dominates in 86 out of Iowa’s 99 counties with coverage AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 
tion. from 50% to saturation. Nowhere else is coverage less 
dis- dean 29%. ABC CIRCULATION Sept. 30, 1950: 
r to \Milline rate for all this is only $1.77. Daily, 372,133—Sunday, 536,707 
ya 

to 
THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 

ear- 
, to Gardner Cowles, President 
ieed Represented by: 
ood Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
by es 
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A Frame of Mind 
for Your Advertising 


The columns of a single standard size newspaper page total 14 feet in 
length! In a complete paper—24 pages, for example—the columns add 
up to 336 feet! That calls for tremendous eye-traffic. 


The hard-boiled truth is that few people read that much today—unless 
the news really gets under the skin and holds the eye captive for 
column after column ... ad after ad. 


The only news sure of doing this is local news . . . about ourselves, 
family, friends, places and events that made our daily lives tick— 
the “letter-irom-home” kind of news. People can never get enough of 
it! 


That’s why the Localnews daily is a basic advertising medium. Among 
millions of Americans whose everyday living is largely responsible for 
our huge retai! sales volume, it sets up a truly intimate and receptive 
frame of mind for your advertising—as no other newspaper can. 


*“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


The Julius Mathews 


Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK 7 
BOSTON 7 


CHICAGO . 
DETROIT ° 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH . SYRACUSE 


companion complaints against Guy 
Oil, Texas Co. and Shell. These are 
before the Commission; new trials 
are indicated. 

A discrimination case against Min. 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator (Cp, 
was held up by a Circuit Court fo; 
the outcome of Standard of Indiana, 
The decision may also affect « com. 
plaint against The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., charged with discriminating jp 
the sale of sneakers. 

Although these are the only jm. 
mediate consequences, Commission 
lawyers expect all sorts of changes jn 
Robinson-Patman suits. When a com- 
plaint is investigated, the Commis. 
sion will have to see first what the 
competition has been doing. 

A sales manager who grants special 
discounts in order to hold the trade 
must make sure that the prices he js 
meeting are not themselves discrim- 
inatory; otherwise, he cannot rely on 
this defense. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
AUTHORITY 


> The NPA has put on paper its 
rules for advisory meetings with 
businessmen. If you're _ interested, 
write to. the agency for ‘““NPA-148.” 
The rules state that summaries of 
such meetings hereafter will be made 
available to whomever interested. 
These won’t be available to business- 
men only, but to the general public. 
That protects businessmen from pos- 
sible charges of favoritism. 


CENSUS 


> Four-page pamphlets are now be- 
ing published giving Business Census 
figures for particular industries, 
broken down by states. 

One on “Personal, Business and 
Repair Services: 1948 and 1939, Re- 
lease Series BC 2-S-O” shows a 1948 
advertising bill of $652 million, with 
no figure given for 1939. Agencies 
billed $395 million compared with 
$97 million during 1939. 

“Population of Urban Places: 
April 1, 1950, Series PC-3, No. 8” 
has just been made available; there 
are comparisons with 1940. The 
pamphlet includes every incorpor- 
ated place with a population of 2,500 
or more. The figures do not cover 
the suburbs, but the Bureau promises 
a report soon on suburban popu ‘ation. 


COMMERCE 


> The Department of Commerce 
anticipates a 25% drop this year ™ 
private building. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


4s sec by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 1, 1951 


OUGH SELLING DAYS LIE AHEAD 


We :cpeat in the above headline the title of the open- 
ing art le in this issue by Everett R. Smith and Dorothy 
L. Mcisowan of Macfadden Publications; we repeat it 
because we feel so strongly that in most lines—consumer 
goods especially—the talk about shortages, allocations, 
expeditcrs-but-not-salesmen-needed is dangerous hogwash. 
_., Read their excellent analysis, page 37. 


Memories of World War II and the first year or so 
following are still fresh, and it is easy to believe that 
history will repeat itself. Everybody will be employed at 
high wages, there will be money to burn, there will be a 
shortage of things to buy, and people will pay any price 
for the few items available. 


History is not going to repeat itself—not in 1951 at 
any rate. 


We will be building up to a 3,500,000 army — as 
against a 12,000,000 army before. 


We will be getting ready to turn out vast quantities of 
war materiel—instead of having all available plants work- 
ing at capacity production. Take planes for example. Out- 
put will show a gradual increase during 1951, but not 
until 1952 will there be any violent upturn in the curve. 


We did have shortages, real ones, during the last years 
of the war. Since 1941 there hadn’t been any new auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, washers, radios, home building— 
and a host of other items. Today we are well supplied 
with both necessities and luxuries after four years of 


record-breaking production and sales. Most families can 
“sit it out”—for a long time. 


In the 1943-45 period people weren’t very critical 
about items made with substitute or inferior items. They 
took anything they could get. Is that likely to be true in 
1951? 


A Cold Look at the Facts 


Already the retail reports indicate that customers are 
shying away from substitutes. Whatever hoarding seems 
to be going on—and it doesn’t seem to be in very high 
volume—is motivated more by a fear that pre-Korean 
quality will not be available much longer, rather than by 
a fear that no merchandise in a given line will be avail- 


able. 


Our ability to “sit it out” will be most apparent in 
that big field of what is called “postponable’” purchases. 
The Grey Advertising Agency claims that style and design 
obsolescence is such a great force in the stimulation of de- 
mand from “‘postponable”’ purchases as to constitute as 
much as 70% of public buying. What will happen on 
style and design? Will it be possible to bring out new 
models? Will new models of poorer quality capture the 
public imagination, or will people “sit it out’? with the 
old? There can be no positive yes or no answer, but it 
does seem a logical conclusion that acceptance of the 
poorer quality merchandise with little design improve- 
ment can be secured only by hard selling and advertising. 

- Certainly such merchandise isn’t going to sell itself. 

Talking points built around frills will be increasingly 

hard to find because of compulsory elimination of some of 
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them and by the need for shaving costs under a price 
freeze. 


As Grey puts it in a recent bulletin, “Isn’t a substantial 
amount of ‘sell’ being squeezed out of merchandise, and, 
in at least some lines, may not ‘sell’ in merchandise soon 
be curtailed faster than public willingness to ‘buy regard- 
less’ is increased ?” 


Public ability to buy will be hampered by wage freeze, 
higher prices, higher taxes, tighter credit terms. 


And if we don’t have either higher ability to buy or 
greater willingness to buy, how can we even think of 
curtailing a sales program or stopping the advertising 
pressure ? 


If There Were No War Scare 


Let’s suppose that we had no threat to our security 
and that both domestic and world markets were stable. 
Could we have sold in 1951 as many units, especially of 
“postponable” items as we sold in record-breaking 1950? 
For example, could we have sold 8,000,000 automobiles 
and trucks? 22,000,000 appliances? 


Most of the experts say ‘““NO.” Big appliance makers 
such as G-E and Hotpoint would have settled for the 1949 
volume—even 1948’s, 


So ingenious and adaptable are American manufactur- 
ers that they are very likely to be able to turn out as many 
units as in 1948 or 1949 even though they take on all the 
war contracts that Washington will be ready to give them 
in 1951. Look back on 1948 and 1949. They were dig 


years, and there was still considerable “‘pent-up”’ demand. 


To sell that volume this year is not going to be easy. 
Tough is the only word for it. 


Truman Addresses Business Paper Editors 


President Truman met with 600 members and guests of 
the Society of Business Magazine Editors at Washington's 
Hotel Statler on January 19 to discuss the international 
situation and ‘his problems with Stalin and with Congress. 

Faced with a variety of emergencies, the President has 
been forced to decline invitations to address meetings of 
many other groups, but he and General Harrison met with 
the business paper editors to outline the national emergency 
and to ask their assistance in achieving business mobilization. 


36 


Remember: Semi-Mobilization Oniy 


A trip to Washington last week and talks with many 
leaders of the mobilization program confirmed ou: preyi. 
ously held opinion that in our market planning we muy 
not think of 1951 as anything like any of the war years 


Of course a sudden attack by Russia would chang BY 
everything, but few in Washington expect that to hap-§ DO! 
pen in 1951. At the peak of our World War Ii effor 
we were spending 50% of our income on the niilitary, 

Last year it was 7%. 

Peo 

In 1951, if we spend all that has been appropriated well 


(and that seems doubtful), the percentage will be abou 
17. 


General Marshall continues to maintain that, barring 
sudden all-out war, we are not going to permit ourselves 
to be bled white by being yanked into all-out war pro 
duction. That would ruin our economy, would give 
Stalin his objective without firing a gun or dropping ; 


bomb. What we must strive for, Marshall and other Bi 
leaders maintain, is a sound economic balance between & jno | 
military production and the reasonable needs of the pd 
civilian economy, with controls to forestall dangerous in- ouid 
flation and taxes designed to permit a pay-as-you-go basis. & situs 
that 
On one important materiel item seven manufacturers {act 
have been selected. Only three of them will make the @ nece 
item this year. Arrangements have been made with the § whe 
other four whereby parts and tools will be shipped by the § The 
Government and the companies will store them until § ‘ere 
needed. Until the Government wants production, these § ns 
companies will be free to continue making their peace- F 
time lines, subject, of course, to their ability to solve the § prec 
shortages problem, which in itself has been exaggerated § ton 
and will, for example, not be particularly onerous in steel gt 
but will be vexing in aluminum and copper. to : 
Substitutes Will Seem Inferior 195 

The lessons in ingenuity and adaptability which manu- 

facturers learned during the war will lessen the transition 

period if it becomes necessary to substitute materials. In 
one eastern office the other day I saw seven different J pum 


versions of the company’s basic product, each based on a 
varying measure of shortages. The first variation would 
come if tin is impossible to get; the seventh version dis- 
counts the unavailability of every single component used 
in today’s model. 


To sum up: We cannot see ahead—during 195 '!—any 
period of easy selling or allocations for the great majority 
of manufacturers. Their output in units can be a: great 
as in normal years, but they will have to work harder 
to sell those units because: 

(1) people are generally well supplied; (2) there isa 
general feeling that a substitute item is an inferio’ item; 
(3) there are credit restrictions; (4) there aie ‘iigher 
taxes; (5) attempts will be made to channel surp!'s put 
chasing funds into savings bonds. 


To sell the available units will call for muc! more 
“explaining” —by salesmen, by advertising. 


PHILIP SALISE JRY 
Editor 
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BY ©’ ERETT R. SMITH © Director of Research, and 
DOROTHY L. McGOWAN © Research Analyst, Macfadden Publications, Inc. 


People have more jobs, more money—but they also are 
well loaded with goods, and can "'sit it out."’ Forget what 
happened during and after World War Il. . . that history 
is not likely to be repeated during this emergency. 


Business executives who are look- 
ing back at the course of our economy 
during and after World War II as a 
guide to their planning in the present 
situation would do well to make sure 
that they are looking at all of the 
factors involved. History does not 
necessarily repeat itself, particularly 
when it starts from a different point. 
The economy today is completely dif- 
ferent from what it was at the begin- 
ning of the last war. 

From 1936 to 1940—the five years 
preceding the last war —total na- 
tional income in the United States 
grew from slightly over $60 billion 
to slightly over $80 billion. 

In the five years preceding the 
present emergency — from 1946 to 

| 1950—total national income was 180 


billion that first year and has been 
climbing spectacularly until at present 
it is nearly $230 billion. (See Total 
National Income chart on this page.) 

It is not simply that we are at a 
tremendously higher level than at the 
beginning of the war, but we are not 
on a level at all. There has been a 
continuing upsurge during the past 
five years, whereas the five years pre- 
ceding the war showed very little 
change, but rather a fairly level line. 

This same is true of wage and sal- 
ary receipts, which in 1946 were not 
only more than two and one-half 
times the 1936 figure, but climbed 
during the past five years until they 
are nearly three times the 1940 fig- 
ure. The increase of $28 billion from 
1946 to 1950 compares with an in- 


” lTougk Se'ling Days Lie Ahead” 


crease of only one-fourth as much in 
the five years from 1936 to 1940. 
(See Wage and Salary Receipts 
chart on this page.) 

Not only have average weekly 
earnings increased rapidly during the 
past five years as compared with an 
almost flat level in the five years 
preceding the war, but “real wages” 
are approximately 40% higher than 
they were during the earlier period. 
(See Average Weekly Earnings and 
“Real” Wages chart on this page.) 

The charts on this and succeeding 
pages show not only the difference in 
movement during the five-year pre- 
war periods, but also the tremend- 
ously different level from which we 
are now Starting. 

Over the five-year period from 
1946 to 1950, personal income 
(Chart on next page) is 177% higher 
than what it was in the correspond- 
ing period 10 years before. Wage and 
salary receipts are 182% higher and 
total national income is 191.6% 
above. Average weekly earnings are 
up 122% .over the earlier period. 

To see where we stand, it is only 


*See “Significant Trends,’ page 35 and 
“Comment,” page 104. 


Text on this page analyzes significance of charted facts. 
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, 
"Business must adjust advertising and sales techniques to fit the atmosphere in which people 
will be living," declare the authors. See text on this and opposite page for full details. 


necessary to measure the changes in 
the Consumers’ Price Index. This, 
too, has gone up, but only 61%, or 
about a third as much as the other 
factors. As a result, ‘‘real wages” are 
up 38% on the average for the pre- 
Korean years compared to the pre- 
World War II period. 

Taxes are fantastically greater 
than they were in the five years pre- 
ceding World War II. Despite the 
Federal tax reduction after the fiscal 
year 1948, taxes during the past five 
years have averaged more than 18 
times the dollar volume of the earlier 
period. 

The chart on this page shows the 
average per capita Federal tax pay- 
ment during the two periods, which 
has increased from less than $50 a 
year to around $250. On top of this 
are, of course, increased state and 
other taxes. 

Despite the increase in consumer 
price index and in tax levies, the 
average family is better off than be- 
fore the war. Another chart on this 
page shows the Index of Discretion- 
ary Spending Power, which is the 
amount of money available after the 
basic fixed costs of food, clothing, 
shelter, taxes, medical expenses, etc. 

What is happening to our economy 
as a result of these increases listed 
above ? 

In the pre-World War II period, 
personal consumption expenditures 
showed little variation from year to 
year. They climbed from $62.5 bil- 
lion in 1936 to $72.1 billion in 1940. 
But starting at $146.9 billion in 1946, 


they have climbed to $198.4 billion 
currently. Personal consumption ex- 
penditures recently have averaged 
160% greater than in the five-year 
period 10 years before. (Charted on 
opposite page. ) 

Retail sales show the same pattern. 
Starting in 1946 at a level over two 
and one-half times the 1946 level, 
they have climbed during the current 
five-year period nearly three and a 
quarter billion dollars, against a rise 
of less than three-quarters of one bil- 
lion dollars from 1936 to 1940. 
(Chart, opposite page.) The average 
retail sales of the recent period are 
198% greater than in that 10 years 
ago. 


Sitting Pretty 


The consuming public is sitting 
pretty today. Out of the greatly in- 
creased incomes and in spite of the 
greatly increased expenditures, per- 
sonal savings from current income 
have averaged during these current 
years 180% greater than from 1936 
to 1940. During the period before 
World War II, personal savings 
from current income dropped sub- 
stantially in two of the five years, 
and at the end were running no 
higher than at the beginning. The 
same pattern of fluctuation was true 
in the current five-year period; how- 
ever, the average is nearly three times 
that of 10 years ago, or better than 
$8 billion a year against $3 billion. 

Has increased advertising been a 
factor in or had an influence on or 


been a result of all this? Whatever 
the answer, the fact remains that the 
index of national advertising shows 
the same type of pattern. (Chart, op- 
posite page.) The index of magazine 
advertising alone is three times « 
high as it was in the earlier period, 
and has been climbing substantially. 

During World War II, and at it 
conclusion, wages, employment, buy- 
ing power and purchases all rose rap- 
idly and tremendously from the in: 
pact of the war economy on a pit: 
ceding low basic level. The basic 
level today is high and has been ris 
ing. It is two to three times what the 
level was before the war. 

More jobs, more money are not 
new things today. Most of the public 
have a pretty good share of the essen- 
tial things of life—and a fair amount 
of luxuries too. No producer or dis 
tributor of goods or services can sit 
back and feel that the war economy 
will bring a rapid rise in buying o 
the part of the public, as it did from 
1940 on. We are not at that 1940 
level, and the holdings of the public 
are not at that level. ; 

Every indication points to a rise if 
most factors, including incomes, 
prices and taxes. But there ca: be no 
such sharp rise as took place during 
the past war and immediatel) there- 
after. As pointed out, the resent 
level is so much higher that it is 
possible for these levels to incr~ase 4% 
rapidly or to the same extent. 

The same would be true of « ivilian 
business, even if there were to be no 
shortages because of limited mateti 
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"The businesses dealing in those products which will be available will find this their oppor- 
tunity. But they will have to work for it. For the inclination ... will be to wait."—The authors. 


als or limited production facilities. 

But the indication is plain that 
with the great increase in employ- 
ment, which is ahead of us, increased 
wages, which are with us, overtime 
work at bonus rates, there will be 
more money 
things for which to spend it. 

All of this deals with the economic 
situation and its bearing on market- 
ing. The psychological effect of hav- 
ing gone through shortages, rationing 
and all during the last war, and of 
having had frequent “jitters” since 
last June, will simply accentuate the 
points brought out here. 

Marketing, selling and advertising 
have a job to do during the period 
ahead of us. Generally speaking, 


to spend and fewer | 


goods moved during the World War 
II period regardless of advertising. 
‘Today, the situation will be different. 
Business must watch and study every 
minute in the time ahead. Organiza- 
tions having goods or services to sell 
will have to use intensive marketing 
and advertising. 

The businesses dealing in those 
products which will be available will 
find this their opportunity. But they 
will have to work for it. For the in- 
clination on the part of most families 
will be to wait until they can get 
the specific things they want. It will 
be up to business to make them want 
the things which business has to offer. 

Business must adjust the advertis- 
ing and sales techniques to fit the 


atmosphere in which people will be 
living and to appeal to that great 
segment of the public which will 
have the largest increase in income 
and available money to spend—the 
wage earner families. 

The economy after the present sit- 
uation is over will not be like the 
post-war economy of 1946, The pro- 
ducer who is unable to supply goods 
or services during the present econ- 
omy will find himself in a very sad 
state when the excitement is over if 
he has not kept his product and his 
company before the public and kept 
them sold; if he has not maintained 
the good will of his distributing or- 
ganization, retailers and others in- 
volved in the marketing of his wares. 


COMING 


Trumbull Remodels Its Management 
To Meet "The Age of Crisis" 


Selling: Not Only a Job, But a 
Symbol of a Free Society 


FESRUARY 1, 195! 
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THE FARM BOY... . who made good in the city. . . \Teet 
Herbert W. Beyea (rhymes with WE-say), who was in «1 the 
founding of the Hearst Advertising Service in ’19—it wa: then 


a two-man operation with Herb as general manager—an: who 
recently moved into the top spot of American Weekly and Puch 
as v-p and general manager. As if that weren’t enough t keep 
even an ex-farm boy busy, Herb will still hold the reins of HAS 
as general manager! Which makes this white-haired gent-—who 
affects bow ties as a trade mark—exactly that. His first job after 
business college in NYC was with a firm of newspaper repre. 


sentatives. Three years later, during World War I, he became 
a chief petty officer in the Navy. After that he went to work 
for the late Rodney Boone. When Boone died Herb was made 
general manager and the company’s name was changed to Hearst 


Advertising Service. Today HAS employs over 300 people, has 
a billing of over $20-million. 


HE WENT AFIELD... did Howard M. 
Chapin, who’s been promoted from corporate 
advertising director for General Foods to the 
newly-created position of marketing manager of 
the company’s Birds Eye Division. .. . Although - 
he was born in Amherst, Mass., where there’s a 
perfectly good college, he had a slight case of 
non-conformation, went all the way to Hanover, 
N.H., to enroll in Dartmouth. . . . And today 
this guy who was born hundreds of miles from 
an ocean finds one of his duties is supervision of 
merchandising of 40-Fathom fish products! His 
theory: You don’t have to be a deep sea diver to 
sell fish. .. . In his new post he’ll be responsible 
for marketing activites for the Birds Eve 


eae 


Division, including the sales force, distribution and customer relations, sales promotion 
and market research. He joined General Foods in ’33, stayed with them until ’42 
when he joined the Army’s OSS. He came out a Lt. Col., returned to the company as 


sales and advertising manager of the Jell-O Division. 


ONE OF THE BRIGHTEST MOVES ... the Truman Ad- 
ministration has made was the appointment of G-E’s big man, 
Charles E. Wilson, as defense mobilization director. Everyone, 
everywhere believes he’s the country’s most logical man for this 
back-breaking post. And recently, in Philadelphia, the famed 
Poor Richard Club singled out Mr. Wilson for its annual Gold 
Medal of Achievement award, given to the man who, in the 
club’s opinion, has made the year’s outstanding contribution to 
his country. Charles E. Wilson began his business career, which 
he temporarily and selflessly abandoned to serve his country, 
as an office boy. When he resigned from G-E he had spent 51 
years with the company, was its president. His entire business 
life has been spent in the electrical industry, with time out dur- 
ing World War II for Government service. During that more 
than half a century he had served G-E in practically every 
capacity. Always he’s been outstanding. Among the awards 
he’s earned: Award of Merit; silver medallion by the anti- 
defamation league of B’nai B’rith for his work on civil rights. 


POWERHOUSE BEHIND THE 
SCENES ... “Women,” says Florence 
Goldin (the only woman ever elected a 
v-p of Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 
in the firm’s history) ‘are here to stay.” 
And no one knows better than Grey. 


Eleven years ago the animated, attractive GUY GILLETTE 
Mrs. G. joined the firm with the idea of easing into retirement. But before 
you could say, ‘““Never underestimate . . .”’ Florence Goldin had proved 
that women, in addition to controlling 70% of the country’s wealth, also 
dictate the lines and colors of cars, the designs of cigarette lighters and 
even the smell of his tobacco! ... She made it her job to gauge the depth 
of this female impact, now acts as the agency’s advisor on women’s accounts. 
She calls it the ““Appeal-to-Women Division,” and her decisions, from the 
woman’s point of view, color all of the agency’s work. She began her 
‘r aS an assistant to another famous gal, one Dorothy Shaver, after 
‘ling a promising career as a mural artist. Today she works in the same 
ilding with her dentist husband, but sees him only after hours because 
they use different elevator banks. She’s responsible for the fact that in every 
key department at Grey there’s a woman, making sure that the agency’s 
copy and art work will nail the gals. 


They're in the News 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 
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Appraisals For Salesmen: They Help 
To Lift The Batting Average 


Based on an interview by A. R. Hahn with 


ELMER F. SCHUMACHER 


Director of Sales, Polychemicals Department 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


They won't make race horses out of plow horses, but they 
can become highly effective tools in the hands of manage- 
ment when they are used to guide systematic individualized 
training. These conclusions emerge from 12 years of ex- 
perience in the Polychemicals Department of Du Pont. 


You'd probably turn out to be 
wrong if you adopted systematic ap- 
praisals for your salesmen in the con- 
fident expectation that they are a 
handy and more or less mechanical 
way of converting a staff of average 
salesmen into a constellation of stars. 

You'd certainly be wrong if you 
assumed that a salesman, confronted 
with an appraisal score sheet, will 
know automatically what he must do 
to correct the weaknesses it reveals 

.. or, if he did know, that he would 
necessarily do anything about it. 

You'd be wrong if you assumed 
that such appraisals materially lessen 
the need for proper supervisory direc- 
tion, or substantially lighten the 
supervisory load. 

But you'd be right if you thought 
of them as devices whose potential 
values depend primarily on manage- 
ment’s skill in making use of the 
appraisal profile as a tool for custom- 
guided individual training. 

These, briefly, are some of the con- 
clusions that come out of 16 years 
of experiment with appraisals among 
a group of salesmen in the Polychem- 
icals Department of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. The idea of ap- 
praisals as applied to these Du Pont 
salesmen, as a matter of fact, is still 
regarded as an experimental opera- 
tion rather than a fully developed and 
proved technique. But the values that 
have come out of it have been sub- 
stantial enough to lead to its exten- 
sion within the last four months, to 
all salesmen in the Polychemicals De- 
partment*—and to the group of sales 
managers who direct them. 
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Elmer F. Schumacher, director of 
sales for Polychemicals, designed the 
first version of a salesman’s appraisal 
form in 1938 for a group of about 
25 men who were selling “Zerone”’ 
and “Zerex’’ anti-freezes. 

The impulse to test such a plan 
arose out of a feeling that manage- 
ment was seeing too little of the men 
in the field, that something should be 
done to help management look at the 
men more objectively. Throughout 
the group of men selling Zerone and 
Zerex, performance was spotty. One 
man would be strong on customer 
relations, but careless in his reports, 
correspondence and relations with the 
home office. Another would be plow- 
ing along with passable volume, but 
making only indifferent progress to- 
ward developing key accounts where 
there was obviously promising po- 
tential. 

In this respect the Du Pont group 
was not different from thousands of 
other sales forces. The point is that 
whatever was being done to correct 
spotty performance was left largely 
to the discretion and judgment of the 
district manager. 

No two district managers worked 
alike. Each had his own concept of 
his function as a supervisor. Perhaps 
the most obvious weakness among 
these men was a tendency to think 
of themselves as super-salesmen rather 
than territory managers and devel- 
opers of men. 

Was this due to natural human 
variations in personalities, or to some- 
thing more fundamental? The con- 
clusion was that it was something 


"The average salesman is not analytical. 
He tends to guess his way through sell- 
ing situations."—Elmer F. Schumacher. 


more fundamental. 

And so came the idea for making 
systematic appraisals. 

The thinking behind them is well 
summed up in this statement, which, 
even today, still appears on every 
copy of the merit rating form: 

“Salesmen generally should not, 
probably cannot, be judged by sales 
volume alone. If management always 
had an utterly dependable measure 
of the market with which the sales 
volume could be compared, that vol- 
ume might be an adequate criterion. 
However, there are always influences, 
often beyond the control of the sales- 
man, that have a bearing on sales 
volume. 

“And most sales organizations re- 
quire of salesmen duties that have a 
relatively indirect but important bear- 
ing on sales. . . . collections, servicing 
equipment, technical service and ad- 
vice. ... etc. 

“So, while records of sales volume 


*This department sells about 10 
products, the majority of which are sold 
direct to industry. It includes resins, 
urea, ammonia, alcohols, solvents, acids, 
refrigerants, anti-freeze, to name but 2 
handful. 
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Salesman Appraisal—'Zerone’—"Zerex’ 


——— 
NAME 


Poor Fair Good Excel.| Wt.| Wt.R. | Date 
|2 3|4|/5/6|7/|8 |] 9 \10 Appraiser 
PERSONALITY. The overall impression the man creates by his ap- | - r | 
| 


pea:ance, manner, bearing, poise and speech, as they affect not 
on|. his relations with us but also the people with whom he 
works and on whom he calls. 


LUT. 


sal:sman or does he develop and grow in stature in his rela- | 


WEAR/ BILITY. How does he wear? Is he a “one shot’’ or “one call” | | 
tions with people? | | 


SUNCTIONS. A measure of actual performance not ability. Detailed | _ | 
ex'minations of Functions fall into two divisions: Customer * | 
Relations and Office Relations. he | | | 

CUSTOMER RELATIONS. Each point should be rated in terms of 

effectiveness, thoroughness, sincerity and leadership displayed 

by the man. | 


| | 
MANAGEMENT CONTACTS. We do not consider the quan- | | | | 

| 

| 


tity of time he spends with the management but rather the 
frequency and effectiveness of contact and degree of coopera- 
tion he obtains. 


SALESMEN CONTACTS. Pretty much the same holds true. | | a. 
| | 
| 
| 


Is he well thought of by salesmen? Does he give them some- 
thing to work from and work with; good sales meetings for 
example? Is he leading them to better performance? 


- RETAIL CONTACTS. Are dealer contacts sufficient and | } | 
good enough to give him first-hand knowledge of what is going | 
ane 


on in his territory? Not a rating on the man’s actual or poten- 
tial sales volume with dealers. 


POPULARITY. Of course we want a man to be popular, but 
the popularity should not be based on entertainment alone. It 
should be the kind that develops— 


PRESTIGE. Both personal and Company. Popularity without | 
prestige and the respect of those with whom he works and 
upon whom he calls has no long-term value. — as 
SALES RECORD MAINTENANCE. We are thinking of the | 


kind of sales records our representative induces his Distrib- | | | | 2 
utors to keep and their general effectiveness. 2 | 


COOPERATION. What degree of cooperation is our repre- ! | | | | | | 
sentative giving to and getting from his customers? | | 
AGGRESSIVENESS—FORCE. Score this not on quantity but | | 
on quality. A man may be so aggressive and forceful that he is | | 
ineffective. We want moderation (agreeable aggressiveness) 
for good results. | 


TACT. All relationships involve “give and take.” We don't] | asf | 


want blind indulgence of the whims and caprices of customers | 
but we do want tolerant handling. | 


ORGANIZATION OF WORK. Does he go into an account] | | ) | 
| | 


with a plan to put to the best possible use the time he spends 
with the account, be it with management, salesmen or clerks? 


COMPLAINT HANDLING. Does he handle complaints] | | | | | | | | | [| | 
| | 


his accounts developing and progressing? How effective is he | 
in helping and guiding an account to development and growth? 


OFFICE RELATIONS. Under this heading we are considering the | 
man’s general attitude toward and teamwork with the home 
office. | 


( OOPERATION. Is he willing and does he take the initiative | | | 
ales |__in maintaining good working relations with the home office? | 


CORRESPONDENCE. Rate not quantity but quality, accuracy, | | | | 


an perception and persuasiveness (when needed) exhibited in his | 
communications—conciseness rather than verbosity. 


KEPORTS. The same holds true with regard to reporting as | | | | | 
|__«pplies to correspondence; completeness as well as conciseness. 


OUTING. We want efficient, planned routing that effec- | | | | | 
| 

od 

| | | 

a 


tively covers the territory frequently enough for good results. 
|__ Ve want to avoid excessive mileage. 

‘ECORDS. Does he have enough (not too many) records for 
the effective control and operation of his accounts? Are they 
100 ‘vell kept, usable and used? Good records, especially of his 
old |__‘ccounts, are the basis of reliable information to us. 


—— 
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Salesman Appraisal—"Zerone’—'Zerex’ (co: 


NAME 


SPECIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF COMPANY, 
PRODUCTS & POLICIES. This scores the man’s specific understand- 


ing of the Company and products he represents. 
“ZERONE." 
How well does he know the technical characteris- 
"ZEREX." > tics, applications and limitations of the products 
1e sells? 
OTHERS. | 


POLICIES & PRICES. Check his basic understanding and per- 
ception of all our policies and routines and the reasons for them. 
Knowing these thoroughly he will handle field problems most 
effectively and minimize correspondence. — 


COMPANY. His general intelligence as to Company history, 
organization and officers should be such as to make him an 
effective builder of good will and prestige for the Company 
a whole. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF INDUSTRY, MARKET & CONDITIONS. 


This scores the comprehension of— 


as 


GENERAL CREDIT SITUATION as it applies to the industry 


that he is contacting, at least in the territory he is working. 


COMPETITIVE PRODUCTS. He should know competitive prod- 


ucts, manufacturers and sales volumes in his territory. 


COMPETITIVE ACCOUNTS. He should always .be alert for 
information on accounts we are not selling; resourceful enough 
to devise ways and means for maintaining a reasonably fre- 
quent contact with them. 

ENTHUSIASM. An estimate of his active, loyal 
the discharge of his duties. 


, willing interest in 


The extent to which a man uses his 
and displays resourcefulness in his work, 


IMAGINATION—INITIATIVE. 


own head 


INTEGRITY. Intellectual, not financial, honesty ; the degree of con- 
viction or reliability a man conveys in his relations with his 
trade, especially with regard to promises of various sorts. 


DEPENDABILITY. What is his manner of handling assignments and 
obtaining and conveying accurate, reliable and responsible in- 
formation ? 


JUDGMENT—MATURITY. 
think intelligently, 
common sense? 


SOCIAL LIFE } 


Does the man analyze his problems and 
logically and factually? Does he use good 


In attempting to appraise these more intimate 


& AFFAIRS. | things about a man, it is not our idea that we 
FAMILY want to pry into things that are primarily not 
SITUATION > our business, but to remind us that we properly 
: should be cognizant of such phases of a man’s 
PERSONAL personal affairs and habits as would reflect in 
FINANCES. the quality or effectiveness of his work. 


HEALTH. Can the man satisfactorily meet the physical demands 
of his work? Can he stand up under pressure? In a sense we 
are appraising his energy and physical alertness, but more 
especially the extent to which sub-normal health or frequent 
ailments might affect his work. 


RECREATION. We are not attempting to make recreation experts 
but a reasonable amount of recreation of whatever form most 
appeals to the individual is essential to his overall welfare 
and ability. 


PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT, READING, ETC. A A salesman deals with 
people, people of many and varied interests, so a reasonable 
amount of personal improvement, reading, etc., is of value to 
retain the breadth of view and perspective desirable in a man 
contacting | the Company’s customers. 


CITIZENSHIP. We are attempting to indicate whether he is a good 
resident of his community. Is he the kind of resident or citizen 
that would enhance the reputation and prestige of his Company? 


DEVELOPMENT POSSIBILITIES—POTENTIALITY. This 
résumé or overall judgment, recording an opinion as to the 
degree a man will develop, grow and expand in terms of 
knowledge and in the capacity to handle responsibility. 


— —— 


is a sort of 


| 


Poor |; Fair Good Excel. | Wt. | W#.R. [Dai 
1/2|/314\/5]6|7)\8 || 2 |10 A>praisen 
| a 


100 
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Praiser; 


——} 


and progress are important, it is 
equally .mportant and very healthy 
for bus.ness to have, if possible, a 
method that will help in developing 
, sour, broad-gauged businessman 
as wel. as a good order-taker. 

“T} ; appraisal form attempts to 
study (he impression a man estab- 
\ishes, :ow he performs his functional 
juties his capacity, i.e., knowledge 
soth s-ecific and general, and finally 
those ‘lements that are constituents 
of che acter. This is pretty much the 
order in which the average person 


evaluates another person. 

“This form is designed to provide 
, uniorm method or pattern for 
judging the representative as a man 
and as an asset to the company, and 
to provide a means of guiding a man 
to improvement. 

“This appraisal should represent 
one’s thoughtful and searching judg- 
ment. It should be based on the man’s 
actual performance at the time of rat- 
ing—not on his inherent ability or 
potential. 

“An appraisal should not be under- 
taken by employer or employe until 
and unless he is willing to give the 
matter some time and study and han- 
dle it generally with tolerance and 
understanding. ... ” 

In describing how the presently 
used system evolved, Mr. Schumacher 
explained : 

“First we made up a list of all 
the personality and character factors, 
attitudes and working methods that 
seemed important to balanced per- 
formance in our. kind of job. There 
must have been as many as 150 on 
our original list. This, of course, was 
an unwieldy number. We weeded this 
list and reduced it to about a dozen 
factors. This time we went too far 
in the opposite direction. We got no 
results because, in having condensed 
0 such a degree, the elements se- 
lected for rating were subject to too 
wide a variation in interpretation. 
They lacked specificity. 

“At this time we took a look at 
various merit rating plans that were 
deins’ used in the Du Pont business 
and elsewhere. We found that all, 
to some degree, were subject to the 
same criticism. 

‘he upshot was a redesign of the 
ratii g form to cover 18 main heads 
and rather liberal sub-heads, in such 
imp rtant areas as customer relations 
and office relations. 

“ery early we ran into the prob- 
lem of definition. At one stage in the 
dev lopment of the plan, we printed 
our definitions on the back of the 
tatiig form. This didn’t work out 
very well. So now each factor is de- 
ine! on the face of the form. 

“Ne’re quite well aware that a 
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hundred quarrels could be started 
about the definitions we use. When 
we try to describe attitudes, or quali- 
ties in human nature, we have trouble 
with terminology because there are 
so many variations of concept. The 
important point, however, is that we 
did define to the best of our judg- 
ment and ability and that users of 
the form tend to stick with the defi- 
nitions appearing on it.” 

The present rating form as used 
for Zerone and Zerex salesmen is 
shown on pages 43 and 44. When 
appraisals were extended to other 
groups of salesmen in the Polychemi- 
cals Department, the form was re- 
vised slightly to match the functions 
of men who sell wholly to the in- 
dustrial market. 

(The Polychemicals Department 
embraces seven different sales forces 
totaling about 100 men. Organization 
structure is based on markets, not on 
products. A Polychemicals man, for 
example, who calls on glass factories, 
sells all the Department’s products 
for which that industry could con- 
ceivably have any use. All men work 
on straight salary and expenses. ‘The 
majority ‘are technically trained col- 
lege graduates. Turnover is not a 
problem. ) 


Mechanics of the System 


Let’s look first at the mechanics 
of the appraisal system. Then at its 
use as a management tool. 

Appraisals are made every six 
months. Experience has led to the 
suggestion that only one man be ap- 
praised at a time, and that there 
should be an interval of at least three 
days between each two appraisals to 
reduce the likelihood of merely com- 
paring one man with another. 

The form provides a convenient 
scoring plan. A man is rated on each 
factor from 1 to 10, with 1 and 2 
representing poor; 3, 4, and 5, fair; 
6, 7, and 8, good; 9 and 10, excellent. 
These scores are weighted according 
to their judged importance in the 
make-up of the “all-around” sales- 
man. The weighted score is then add- 
ed up to get a percent. Weighted 
scores, of course, add up to a po- 
tential 100. 

When ratings or scores are com- 
pleted by the insertion of a dot in 
the proper space, the dots are con- 
nected with a line to develop a “pro- 
file.” It makes a revealing picture. 

The breakdown of the over-all rat- 
ing on such a factor as “Customer 
Relations,” for example, is a matter 
of special interest. Each of the 12 
sub-factors listed under Customer Re- 
lations gets its own separate rating. 
Experience revealed that any attempt 


to rate a man on a factor as broad 
as “Customer Relations” was likely 
to be both misleading and inaccurate. 

“What happened,” Mr. Schu- 
macher pointed out, “was that we 
might, in rating Salesman A, feel 
generally that he was an effective 
customer relations man. We might 
feel that he deserves a score of 85% 
in this area. Yet, when Customer Re- 
lations is broken down into the 12 
factors now used on our score sheet, 
with each factor to be scored sepa- 
rately, we may find that we can’t 
properly justify 85%. 

“Anyone’s impressions of men are 
bound to be colored to some degree 
by the way he feels about them as 
individuals, and entirely apart from 
their effectiveness as salesmen. If one 
consciously or unconsciously admires 
a man for certain facets of his per- 
sonality, or certain abilities, the ten- 
dency is to ‘write him up’ when fill- 
ing out an appraisal form. If the re- 
verse is true, the tendency is to ‘write 
him down.’ 

“But when we score all the sepa- 
rate points covered on the rating 
sheet, and consider the finished pro- 
file. we can usually 1ecognize and 
correct any such instances of bias. 

“Thus we see the need for a cer- 
tain amount of detail. If that detail 
isn’t included, specific weaknesses 
will frequently be concealed in a rela- 
tively high over-all score.” 

Procedure on scoring a factor like 
Customer Relations, where there are 
a number of sub-heads, is to score 
the sub-divisions and then add up 
to get a consolidated score on the 
major head. 

So much for the routine. 

Each salesman is scored by Mr. 
Schumacher and/or the man’s dis- 
trict manager. And—here the plan 
represents an interesting variation of 
merit rating as it is usually applied 
—each salesman rates himself. 

An outsider, observing the blue- 
print of the plan for. the first time, 
might be inclined to ask: 

“How do the salesmen’s ratings 
compare with management’s ratings? 

“Tsn’t the salesman, attempting to 
appraise his own personality and to 
evaluate his own efforts, inclined to 
have a prejudiced and distorted view 
of himself which is widely at odds 
with the view of a manager who sees 
him in perspective ? 

“Isn’t a man ‘too close to him- 
self’ to do an objective self-criti- 
cism ?” 

Curiously, the answer is no. As a 
rule, the profiles come up with strik- 
ing ‘similarities. The salesman him- 
self may tend to run a point or two 
above, or below, management rat- 
ings on most factors, but the trend 
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of the profile—the nature and di- 
rection of its movement—is almost 
invariably closely akin to the man- 
agement rating. 

As soon as possible after appraisals 
are completed, either the sales direc- 
tor or the branch manager, sits down 
with each individual salesman, for an 
analysis of the scores and a discussion 
of specific strengths and weaknesses 
they reveal. This is the point at which 
appraisal becomes a management 
tool, and the greater the skill with 
which it is used, the greater the 
values that come of it. 

Mr. Schumacher particularly 
stresses the significance of the fact 
that the appraisals are the basis for 
systematic talk-it-out communications 
between management and salesmen. 
They automatically provide the time 
and the opportunity for focusing 
down on the individual salesman’s 
strengths and his own psychological 
troubles . . . his own lapses in neces- 
sary routine . . . his own weaknesses 
in sales technique. 

These man-to-man discussions al- 
low the salesman to “get things off 
his chest.” ‘They clear the air. They 
get at the root of sagging morale. 
They identify and meet head-on the 
type of unsolved problem, or real or 
fancied grievance, that otherwise 
might fester in a salesman’s mind 
and put him “off his feed.” 

Generally, says Mr. Schumacher, 
these talks are highly realistic. In- 
stead of attempting to alibi and cover 
up, most salesmen accept the oppor- 
tunity for what it is: a chance to 
seek out and eliminate reasons for 
failure, a chance to get credit where 
credit is due, a chance to show man- 
agement the type of progressive im- 
provement that will merit a salary 
raise or a promotion. 

So far as the supervisors are con- 
cerned, appraisals are helping mate- 
rially to sharpen their concept of 
themselves as developers of men. Out 
of the background provided by years 
of appraisal reports, a district man- 
ager is far better equipped to work 
with a salesman on any phase of ter- 
ritory development because he knows 
what to look for. He knows where 
a man can take care of himself... 
knows where he is likely to need sup- 
port and guidance. 

The great common denominator of 
appraisals is this: They help both 
management and the salesmen to 
think more analytically. 

“To an astounding extent,” Mr. 
Schumacher points out, “‘men in sales 
work are not analytically-minded. 
They tend to guess their way through 
sales situations. They do things ‘by 
ear. They do not associate certain 
inevitable effects with certain invari- 
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able causes. They do not generally 
know, when they get results, how 
they achieve those results. 

“Appraisals, being basically analyti- 
cal, at least help to encourage men to 
develop greater analytic ability.” 

The Polychemicals Department has 
for some time employed batteries of 
psychological tests for salesmen. 
Their principal value, it is felt, comes 
out of the improvements they have 
brought about in effective depth in- 
terviewing. At the moment, however, 
attempts are being made to relate the 
findings of psychological tests to the 
results of appraisals. 

Perhaps the tests and the ratings 
can be made to work more effectively 
together. 


There were two recent cases, for 
example, among the industrial sales 
group (which only now is getting its 
first merit ratings), where men had 
hit unexplained slumps. In the case 
of both, the psychological test reports 
had recommended that the company 
look into the home situation of these 
men for some disturbing factor. 
Nothing was done about it, because 
there was no evidence, on the face 
of things, of any need for such an 
investigation. Yet it later developed 
that both men. had sick wives and 
were torn with worry because they 
had to be away from home so much 
of the time. 

In recalling these cases, Mr. Schu- 
macher observed that if these men 
had been regularly appraised, the 
ensuing discussion on ‘Family Situa- 
tion” and ‘Personal Finances’ al- 
most surely would have brought these 
difficulties to the surface before they 
became so critical. 

It’s quite possible that appraisals 
and psychological tests can be made, 
at least in some degree, to validate 
each other. 

There was Salesman B, for ex- 
ample. The profile he created for 


himself on the appraisal sheet almos 
exactly paralleled the profile of map. 
agement, but it was consistently “t, 
the left”—or consistently lower fo; 
two or three points all down te line 

“How come?” Mr. Schuma: her jp. 
quired of him. “Your psychological 
test shows that you incline’ :oward 
over-confidence, that you're a bj: 
cocky. Judging from your rating oj 
yourself, psychology is wrong.” 

The salesman shook his head. “Oh 
no,” he said, “the test is right. I d 
think I’m better than the ratings | 
gave myself, but I didn’t think it was 
a good idea to say so.”’ 

An instance which shows, in it: 
own simple way, how the right kind 
of follow-through in communication 
and discussion tends to get down to 
realities. 

In more general terms, what, ac. 
cording to the experience of the 
Polychemicals Department, will an 
appraisal do—and what will it not 
do? 

For one thing, it won’t radically 
change human nature. 

It will tend to upgrade salesmen 
and to maintain high standards, but 
it won’t make a larger than normal 
percentage of the men into potential 
executives. 

It does tend to spot potential ex- 
ecutive talent a bit earlier than it 
might be spotted were no such plan 
in operation. 

It does give the salesmen a sense 
of recognition, an opportunity for 
self-expression and a much more in- 
tense feeling of “belonging” . . .a 
feeling that is difficult to create and 
sustain when men spend a very large 
proportion of their time in the field 
away from their home base. 

When the decision was made to 
extend the appraisal method to other 
sales forces in the Polychemicals De- 
partment, it seemed wise to make 
some provision for “selling’’ the sev- 
eral sales managers involved on the 
idea, and for getting them acquainted, 
in a direct way, with the mechanics. 

Consequently, a new form was 
made up for the sales managers them- 
selves. This form is, of course, dif- 
ferent in content from the one used 
for salesmen, since it must stress such 
factors as leadership qualities, ad- 
ministrative ability, and judg nent 
and maturity of thinking. 

It’s the next step in broade iing 
the application of appraisals in this 
Du Pont sales organization. No one 
knows yet what will come of it. Sut 
it’s in step with a trend, and in ar- 
mony with a growing realization on 
the part of top management tha’ in 
manpower development the training 
of executives has been the most “¢g- 
lected. 
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Little Miss Telephone herself. Thirty-five members of 


her family have worked for the telephone company. 


That’s Karen Terry — She’s just three and cute 
as a button. Already she’s decided to be a tele- 
phone operator when she grows up. 


There are many reasons for her choice. For 
Karen is related to an interesting telephone family 
in California. Thirty-five members of this family 
have worked for the telephone company in the 
past sixty-five years. Many still do. 


Lots to Talk About — When Karen’s Aunt Ella 
was asked what the dinner conversation is like 
when they get together, she said — “Why we talk 
shop, of course. All about the telephone company 
and our friends there.” 


It’s that way with thousands of other families. 
One Bell Telephone Company found that 2800, or 
ten per cent, of its employees had members of their 
families in telephone work. 


Stepping Ahead — A young man doesn’t follow 
his Dad in a job unless Dad says, “Come along, 
son — you'll find it as good a place as I did.” You 
won’t find sister following sister, and brother 
following brother into telephone work without 
reason. They like the work and the company. 

Good people in good jobs help to give this 
country the best telephone service in the world 
at low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


A husband's objections to a big money purchase are anticipated. Now... 


Dealer Salesmen Can Say, 


“Let's Prove It” 


The usually vague claim of "it pays for itself’ now yields 
to specific figures on the saving for each prospect's own 


case when a Ben-Hur dealer salesman fills out a home 


freezer prospect survey form. It's a top-notch sales closer. 


You may not need this idea at the 
moment, but it’s something to clip 
and put into your “idea freezer.” 

It’s a device worked out by the 
Ben-Hur Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, to 
bring the home freezer to middle in- 
come families. 

A home freezer is a high unit price 
item and its purchase, like that of 
a refrigerator, automobile or TV set, 
usually requires a family huddle for 
a decision. 

Ben-Hur’s plan provides dealers 
with help at the moment they most 
need it—when they've made a dem- 
onstration of the Ben-Hur home 
freezer and they’re ready to ask for 
the order. That’s when the house- 
wife is likely to start backing off, 
saying that she'll have to talk it over 
with her husband. 
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With the company’s ‘Let’s Prove 
It” survey form, they can work out 
in dollars and cents just how a Ben- 
Hur home freezer can pay for itself, 
based on the prospect's own food 
budget. 

Foods fall into four categories: 
meat and fowl, freezable vegetables, 
freezable fruits, and miscellaneous. 
To show how the Ben-Hur dealer 
salesman arrives at the amount of 
saving, let’s take meat: 

Ben-Hur’s survey form points out 
that the average adult consumes 125 
lbs. of meat a year; children over 10 
years eat 75 lbs.; children under 10 
eat 45 Ibs.; cats, 75 lbs.; small dogs, 
150 lbs.; medium size dogs, 300 Ibs. ; 
large dogs, 500 Ibs. 

Ben-Hur estimates that the aver- 
age saving runs 10c to 15c per 


pound when meat or fowl is bou cht 
in large quantities and is put into a 
home freezer. The saving can run as 
high as 20c per pound when mea: or 
fowl are raised by the consumer. 

R. C. Graves, Ben-Hur’s s:les 
manager, computes the saving in his 
own home in this way: There are 
four adults, each eating 125 lbs. of 
meat or fowl, a total of 500 Ibs. a 
year. One small dog eats 150 ibs, 
That is a grand total of 650 Ibs. \Ir, 
Graves takes the 15c per pound say- 
ing. On his family’s 650 Ibs. of meat 
or fowl the annual saving works out 
to $97.50 per year. 

On the second survey work sheet, 
Mr. Graves (A Ben-Hur dealer 
salesman would do the same.) adds 
up the total saving, in his case, to 
$291.50 a year, or $24.29 a month. 

Next, using the number and age of 
his family, he determines the size 
home freezer his family needs. This 
comes to 15 cubic feet. 

At this point Mr. Graves (or any 
prospect) knows how much can be 
saved by ownership of a home freez- 
er, and he knows the size required. 
Now he’s ready for the $64 question: 
How much will the right size freezer 
cost, and how can it be financed ? 


The $64 Answer 


When Mr. Graves’ computation 
was made the cost of a freezer was 
$439.50. The down payment was 
$65.95, leaving monthly payments of 
$23.08. Now the prospect reads: 
“This Ben-Hur freezer will pay for 
itself in 18 months.’”” How? The esti- 
mated saving on food costs comes to 
$24.29 a month, and the monthly 
payment amounts to $23.08. At that 
rate the freezer will be paid for in 
18 months. 

The prospect has the complete cost 
story. The dealer salesman tears out 
the two summary sheets, giving her 
a tangible proposition based on the 
needs of her particular family, whic! 
she can take home. She is also givs 
the Ben-Hur “Pays for Itself” boo! 
let which helps her to explain to he 
husband how the saving can be mad 
and to tell a more complete stor 
even though the dealer salesman m: 
not have the opportunity to help t 
present the idea to her husband. 

The dealer salesman retains a po 
tion of the second page which sun 
marizes the proposition given to th 
prospect, as well as the prospect 
name, address, telephone number an 
date of presentation. 

“With this summary the salesman 
can telephone or make a_ persona! 
call as a natural follow-up. He doe 
not have to trust to memory t 
quickly get into his sales story. 
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hat 
do your salesmen 


talk about 


these days? 


and where do they spend their time? 


Maybe your business is coming easier these days. Or maybe it will soon. 

Maybe you re sold right up to the hilt. Maybe you will be soon. 

So your salesmen, ion they are cut from a more angelic pattern than is gen- 
erally the case, have quit beating the bushes for business. They are spending most 
of their time with the best of their biggest customers and prospects. 

They may be spending most of their time explaining why deliveries are slow or 
why they can’t promise all that the customer wants. They arén’t trying very hard 
to see individuals of influence in companies they can’t supply right now. 


So what do you do about the rest of your market? 
Do you let them forget you? Do you overlook what so many sales executives 
learned only a few years ago—that six months or six years from now you'll be mak- 
ing passionate love to every prospect you can get to pay you the time of day! 

No, we don’t think that any sales executive who is out of knee- -pants will know- 


ingly make that mistake again. 


There’s only one sure way to maintain contacts with prospects you 
don’t want to sell now—but will surely want tomorrow. 


Advertising. Not advertising the way you think of it when you're out after sales 


volume. Adv ertising, you hai, is simply a high-speed, low-cost means of commu- 
nicating with customers and prospects every hens anytime, under any and all 
conditions. 

Properly planned and well prepared, it can help you maintain a sound founda- 
tion for future business in many important segments of your market where sales 
contacts have diminished or vanished. 

It can be done in such a way as to keep prospects familiar with what you make 
without embarrassing you with a flood of unwanted demands for your products or 
services today. 

The Schuyler Hopper Company staff helped sales executives work this out during 
the last war and is helping some of the same sales executives and many others do 
a comparable job today. We'd be glad to sit down and review your own situation 
without obligation. Perhaps there’s a way we can help you on this piece of your 
sales operation without disturbing your regular agency arrangement. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. * LExington 2-3135 


t‘DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS. BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’’ 
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Do Corporation Lobbyists 
Swarm Over Capitol Hill? 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD - 


Washington Editor 


The results of a Congressional inquiry may disappoint the 


public and perhaps amaze most businessmen. Here's a re- 
port on how much corporations have spent and for what. 


From much that’s being written, 
you get the impression that the head 
of a company spends most of his time, 
not to mention his company’s money, 
crusading. His crusades—at best indi- 
rectly, often remotely and sometimes 
not at all—sell his company’s prod- 
ucts or reduce its costs; their connec- 
tion with the earnings statement can 
be perceived only by the elite policy 
makers, not be mere operating ‘men. 
He crusades because he’s scared; 
scared of Socialism, of Government 
extravagance, of Labor, of regula- 
tion. In command of a great com- 
pany, he finds ever so much money to 


indulge his personal neuroses by mail- 
ing books all over the county, blanket- 
ing the press with instituticnal ads. 
As for himself, has he anything else, 
really, to do? 

The caricature gets a suggestion 
of accuracy, perhaps, from the litera- 
ture circulated by the publicity staffs 
of associations to which most of the 
big companies contribute. There were 
the irate and, so to speak, red-faced 
ads exploding that Free Enterprise is 
breaking down; there are the more 
recent patronizing ads featuring two 
men, one in a business suit and the 
other in overalls, in which the terms 
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“Okay, Laughing Boy, who tipped you off to this speed 
trap?” 


“profits,’ “free enterprise,’ “sales 
costs,” “high productivity,” etc., are 
explained or defended. Whether jt’s 
the business suit or the overalls that’s 
talking, is sometimes made clear by 
the presence or absence of grammar. 
There are also the booklets on all 
sorts of things—taxes, labor law, etc. 
and the books, among which, in the 
past year, John Flynn’s “The Road 
Ahead,” has taken the lead. 

Rarely does the picture fit anybody 
you meet, even though he happens to 
be the chairman of some board. He 
doesn’t sound or look like a canned 
institutional ad, even when the con- 
versation shifts to the institutional 
subject matter; he’s more likely to 
have some angle, which, plausible or 
silly, is his own and interesting. And, 
despite the great war of books, book- 
lets and ads, by now it’s probably a 
rare company chief who isn’t in some 
way working with the Government 
or who hadn’t been during the war. 


Group Influence 


“Our investigation,” declares the 
report of the House Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities issued on Jan. 
1, “has convinced us that the business 
of influencing legislation is dominated 
by group effort, and that individual 
activities by persons known as ‘lobby- 
ists’ are subordinate. Much of the 
money expended to influence legisla- 
tion is spent on pamphleteering or 
advertising to obtain legislative aims.” 

Previously, the House committee 
had published a booklet, “Expendi- 
tures by Corporations to Influence 
Legislation,” in which major com- 
panies tell what propaganda they've 
circulated, what propaganda ads 
they’ve published, etc. Company by 
company, you get the answers to a 
long series of questions. Going 
through about 500 pages of tables, 
you come out with the impression 
that most of the big companies most 
of the time mind their own business. 
Their crusades are usually close to 
home: power companies against public 
power, railroads against some twist in 
the regulations, ordinary vendors 
against a sales tax, liquor companies 
against the WCTU. 

The questions by the committee 
covered: (1) trips to Washington; 
(2) maintenance of D.C. offices; ‘3) 
distribution of literature dealing \.ith 
legislative matters; (4) institutional 
ads of the same kind; (5) contr) du- 
tions to various propaganda agenc ¢s; 
(6) lobbying expenditures not -ov- 
ered otherwise. 

Take the expenditures for inst tu- 
tional ads. Detroit Edison from 1\’+/ 
through 1949 spent more than $2'"'),- 
000, but didn’t report where or v: 1. 
Late in 1948 Ford placed displays in 
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NEW SALES TOOL 


GETS AMAZING RESULTS! 


VIEW-MASTER CAN BOOST YOUR SALES 
WITH PICTURES THAT “COME TO LIFE” 


Whatever your product or service, View- 
Master three dimension Kodachrome pic- 
tures can add a dynamic new selling force 
to your sales presentation. A salesman can be 
equipped with an illuminated View-Master 
Stereoscope and a Reel of seven pictures for 
$3.50-$5.00 depending upon quantity. Orig- 
inal photography extra. With View-Master 
you can show prospects your products, serv- 
ices and manufacturing operation with a 
compelling realism that means extra interest, 
extra attention and extra selling results! 


Typical Users of VIEW-MASTER Commercial Reels 


NASH MOTORS COLEMAN STOVES 
CATERPILLAR NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
U. S. GYPSUM SUNKIST ORANGES 
MORTON SALT IVORY SOAP 
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each Washington, D.C., newspaper, 
repeating the testimony of one of its 
executives before a Congressional 
Committee. General Electric didn’t 
report to the Lobbying Committee; 
General Motors, which circulates 
pamphlets, didn’t advertise; Georgia 
Power reported upward of $100,000 
spent as “its share of the electric 
companies’ advertising program”’ 
(presumably run by N. W. Ayer & 
Sons, Inc., over CBS). Gulf Oil 
placed seven ads in 1940, spending 
$150 on the average, “favoring busi- 
ness profits.” International Latex 
merely cites five editorials that it re- 
published, not listing the papers that 
were favored nor telling how much it 
spent. 


Lists Advertising Cost 


Ohio Edison’s tabulation covers 
nine and one-half pages. The business 
goes to dailies and weeklies within 
its territories. Its subject matter has 
two themes: public power and creep- 
ing socialism. In addition to its own 
advertisements, the company through 
the last four years spent around $70,- 
000 explained thus: “payments to N. 
W. Ayers & Sons, Inc., Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa., the adver- 
tising agency that is conducting the 
electric companies advertising pro- 
gram in various magazines having na- 
tional circulation and radio broad- 
casts over CBS network.” 

Early in 1948 Schenley spent 
$279,370 on one ad: an ad that ap- 
peared in “daily newspapers through- 
out the country, in licensed beverage 
business papers and magazines, finan- 
cial newspapers and magazines, news 
and press magazines and similar pub- 
lications.” It dealt with the Luckman 
Committee, which was tying up the 
grain supply. This spring it spent 
$14,000 in business papers to urge 
liquor dealers to fight the excise tax, 

These are some of the big ones. 
Most concerns do little or no adver- 
tising, the Committee’s tabulation in- 
dicates. If the reports are accurate 
and representative, companies don’t 
stray far from business. The greatest 
spenders are the utilities, which are 
the rarest among product advertisers. 

Several companies spend a lot of 
money for books and _ pamphlets, 
chiefly about Socialism, published by 
such organizations as American En- 
terprise Association, America’s Fu- 
ture, Committee for Constitutional 
Government, Constitution and Free 


Enterprise Foundation, Economists 
National Committee for Economic 
Policy, Foundation for Economic 


Education, Public Affairs Institute, 
etc. Copies go to dealers, to employes, 
to executives, sometimes to customers. 
Hearings brought out that the or- 
ganizations try hard to sell bulk sub- 


scriptions. One gets the impress on 
that, with a few exceptions, comp:ny 
chiefs are prompted not so much by 
their own crusading zeal as that of 
the energetic publishers. Among co n- 
panies that reported the distribution 
of this literature were: 

Allied Chemical, to supervisc:s; 
American Gas, “office use;’? AT&T 
evidently for the company library 
judging by the small amount spert; 
Armco Steel, employes, superviso’s 
executives; Carolina Power, perscn- 
nel, stockholders, “other friends; 
Central Power & Light, employes; 
Champion Spark Plug, to people who 
request; Chrysler, not reporting re- 
cipients; Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric, employes, stockholders, and 
visitors in company lobby. 

Literature circulated by companies 
consists mostly of stuff written by 
their own staffs or ad agencies and 
deals with things they’re directly in- 
terested in. Here are some examples 
of big spenders: 

AT & T: Its officials have repeat- 
edly testified before various commit- 
tees and commissions. The company 
circulated their testimony, chiefly to 
the press. This is simply a service to 
the reporters. Testimony also goes to 
people within the organization di- 
rectly interested and to interested 
government officials. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: Its 
officials make speeches, which are cir- 
culated, among others, to newspapers 
—again a service. 

Detroit. Edison: Literature from 
just about everywhere, mostly for the 
help and the customers. 

Erie Railroad: All sorts of litera- 
ture, distributed almost everywhere— 
employes, civic associations, papers, 
etc. 

Ford: Dealers get testimony before 
Congress. 

General Motors: For dealers, the 
testimony of C. E. Wilson; company 
booklets reprinting radio speeches to 
a list of 30,000; company officia! 
speeches to dealers, congressmen, en- 
ployes, papers, etc. One of the grea’- 
est spenders. 

RCA: Company testimony goes ' 
the press, licensed stations, distri! 
utors, etc.—distinctly a service. 

Schenley: Press releases preparé 
by Carl Byoir distributed national] 
literature on excises, grain allocation 
etc., sent to distributors. Some pre 
releases get special distribution, fc 
instance to the labor or the medic: 
press. 

Most of the money consists of con 
tributions, as the tables on pages 5 
and 54 show. The average big con 
pany joins chambers of commerce an 
trade associations all over the place 
From the tables, you can see tha 
there are thousands of them. 
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What Corporations Spent on Lobby Ads 


Name of corporation 


Allied Chemical & Dye 
MG ere anc cs cloud aghine ores 
Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. ..... 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Automobile 
Insurance Co. ......... 
American Can Co. 
American & Foreign 
Power Co., Inc. ...... 
American Gas & Electric 
Corp. é ; 
Pen Gas & Electric 
Service Corp. . ev 
American Power & Light 
SR te Oe ee 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. one 
American Tobacco Co. ... 
American Viscose Corp. .. 
Anaconda Copper Mining 


eee ee 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Armour & Co. 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies .. 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. Co. 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 
Beech Aircraft Corp. ..... 
Belden Manufacturing Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Borden Co. .. 

Burroughs Adding Machine 


Carolina Power & Light 
Co. (North Carolina) .. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Central Power & Light 
Ce, lems! ......s... 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Chesapeake & Ohio —_ 


Co. 
Chrysler Corp. 
Cities Service Co. ....... 
Coca-Cola Co. .......... 
Columbus & Southern 

Ohio Electric Co. ..... 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Commonwealth & Southern 


SG Se eco et he ots 


Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc. ..... 
Consolidated Vultee Corp. 
Consumers Power Co. 
(Michigan) ........... 
Continental Can Co., Inc 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. .... 


Deere & Co. . 

Delaware Power & Light | 

isn Sie aaa 
(Michigan) . : 

—" Corp. -Seagrams, 
L 


Du Pont, E. |. de Nemours 


Eastman Kodak Co. ...... 
Electric Power & Light 


ne SL are 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co., 

See ere 
Empire State, Inc. ae: 
J oa 
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Total ex- 
penditures 
reported 
under 
Federal 
Lobbying 
Act (Jan. |, 
1947-June 
30, 1950) 


0 
$15,255.00 
0 


o & & &3o6 


0 


103,632.01 
42,104.48 


29,882.56 
63,732.02 


0 CO CoO 


N 
wn) 
so 
“ 


o ooo oO oo oO oooocco°o 


7,719.05 


Total ex- 

penditures 

reported 
under 

Name of corporation Federal 

P | Lobbying 
| Act (Jan. |, 
1947-June 
| 30, 1950) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 

Co. | $4,504.50 
Florida Power & Light ¢ Co. 0 
Ford Motor Co. ...... | 0 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 4,500.00 
General Electric Co.’ .... | 48,427.33 
General Motors Corp. 135,165.06 
Georgia Power Co. ...... | 6,385.03 
Goodrich, B. F., Co. ...... | 18,254.75 
— Tire & Rubber 

ee a oe rer 0 
Great Northern ~ Co... 3,784.69 
Gulf Oil Corp. . re 0 
Harnischfeger ie. re 3,576.72 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 19,440.86 
Illinois Central R. R. Co. . 0 
Indianapolis Power & 

A Se oe 0 
Inland Steel Co. ..... 10,900.00 
International Elevator Co. . 0 
International Harvester Co. 0 
International Hydro- 

Electric System ........ 0 
International Latex Corp.. 0 


International Nickel Co., 

LD nwmastnese oieleee ee 0 
International Paper Co. 
International Telephone & 

Telegraph Co 


Jersey Central Power & 
Ss eee 

Johns-Manville ... Z 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 
MUNIN “5 on ese ia ar tcieptioMeve 0 


0 
12,749.31 


Kaiser Aluminum & | 
Chemical Corp. ....... 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. , 

Kaiser Industries, Inc. .... 
Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Kresge, S.S. 


ooo0o0°o 


— & Meyers Tobacco 


Lilly & oe | 
Lone Star Sas Co. 


ooo 


Mellon National Bank & | 
WN 555 cd aercia hws 
Middle West Corp. ...... | 
Monongahela Power Co. .. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .. | 
Montana Power Co. ..... 

Montgomery Ward Co. 
Mountain States Power 
i Sad oe a a 


oooo°o°o 


oe ©¢€& 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp. ... 
National Dairy Products 


Oo 


eee re 
National Distillers Prod- 

Ce | 
— Power & Light 
National Steel Corp. ..... 
New York Airbrake Co. .. 
New York Central R. R. 


aes ee rene 
Niagara Hudson Power 
EEE SRO Roe: 0 
Norfolk & Western Ry. 
MR het oc at end-S hakatecn eterna 
North American Co. ..... 0 
Northern Indiana Public 
Te ee 0 
(Continued on page 54) 
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A Brush-Moore Newspaper Nationally 
Represented by Story, Brooks and Finley 
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Get wider Southern 
Distribution in (951 


Get more dealers to push your line, 
and influence more jobbers through ad- 
vertising in the powerful W. R. C. 
Smith business publications. 


These publications give you the in- 
tensive regional coverage needed for 
expanding your Southern and 
western sales. 


South- 


The four Smith merchandising publi- 
cations are Southern Automotive Jour- 
na!, Electrical South, Southern Building 
Supplies and Southern Hardware (with 
Southern Farm Equipment). 


For detailed data on your market po- 
tentials, to learn how the Smith publi- 
cations can be used to your profit in 
1951, write— 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


806 Peachtree St., NE 
Atlanta 5, Ga. 


W.R.C. 


SMITH 


PUBLICATIONS 


Your Best Bet in 
Plastic Sales Helps 


Let Sillcocks-Miller 
engineers help you 
translate your sales 
promotion ideas 
into productive 
selling items 
fabricated from 
plastics. 

Since 1910, 
these spe- 
cialists have 
built up the 
finest plastic 
fabrication 
facilities ...a 
most dependable 
source for your re- 
quirements. 


iclited 
by 
SILLCOCKS-MILLER 


Find out 
today how 
you can use 
plastics for win- 
dow displays, 
point-of-sale 
material, pack- 
aging, presenta- 
tions, rtfolios, 
premiums, ad- 
vertising helps. 
etc. 


Write for complete 
facts or send details 
for quotation. 


The SILLCOCKS-MILLER Company 


Pioneers in Plastic Fabrication Since 1910 
15 West Parker Ave., Maplewood NJ 


What Corporations Spent on Lobby Ads (cont.) 


Name of corporation 


Northern Pacific Ry. Co. . 


Owens Illinois Glass Co. .. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Pacific Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. ........ | 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. . 
Pennsylvania Power & 


. 2. 7 es 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co. ... | 


i rere 


Philadelphia Electric Co. . | 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Potomac Electric Power 

irs. arsed sie Sees acenke's 
Procter & Gamble Co. ... 
Public Service Co. of 

re 
Public Service Co. of 

Indiana, Inc. .......... 
Public Service Co. of 

New Hampshire ....... 
Public Service Corp. ‘of 

New Jersey (Public Serv- 

ice Electric & Gas Co.) 
Public Service Co. of 

eee 
Public Service Electric & 

kr 
Puget Sound Power & 

BONE GOR go oescccc sees 
Pullman, Inc. ........... 
Radio Corporation of 

a 
Reading Co., The ........ 
Republic Stéel Corp. ..... 
Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco 

WMG? es ozis ees cua ar 
Schenley Distillers Corp. . 
Seagram & Sons, Inc. ... 
Sears, Roebuck Co. ..... 
Shell Oil Corp. .......... 


Total ex- 
penditures 
reported 
under 
Federal 
Lobbying 
Act (Jan. |, 
1947-June 
30, 1950) 


89,912.22 
0 


0 
0 


0 
98,471.82 
8,976.66 


Oo o oO oo oo 


0 
7,389.85 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
6,849.00 


57,375.28 


168,957.22 
0 
5,721.84 
0 


Source: “Expenditures by Corporations to Influence Legislation," 


Lobbying Committee 


| Total ex- 
| penditures 
reported 
under 
’ Federal. 
Name of corporation Lobbying 
| Act (Jan. |, 
1947-June 
| 30, 1950) 
Singer Manufacturing Co. | 0 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., | 

Ee ree $36,020.13 
Southern California Edison | 

ae | 0 
Southern Pacific Co. .....| 14,669.01 
Southern Railway Co. .... 122.78 
Southwestern Gas & Elec- 

Pane re | 12,728.95 
Standard Oil Co. of Cali- | 

SN cc ar cra areteaiaretaes 0 
Standard Oil Co. 

 * ee 2,000.00 
Standard Oil Co. 

(New Jersey) ......../| 0 
eS re 0 
of > een 0 
ee re 0 
Texas Electric Service Co. 0 
Union Carbide & Carbon 

MN karohc sasaic astlawoiwie’s 0 
Union Electric Co. of 

IE Ss ores co muearus 0 
Union Pacific R.R. Co. ... 547.31 
United Gas Improvement P 

te ee ata tera tae 
United States Gypsum Co. 0 
United States Rubber Co. 0 
United States Steel Corp. 0 
Utah Power & Light Co. .. 3,014.82 
Virginia Electric & Power 

ae ae ine eae 0 
Washington Water Power 

Se eee 0 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 0 
Westinghouse Electric 

OE One ae oe 0 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

SP ets eens 18,375.67 
errr 776,466.02 
by House 


* $61,309.58 expended by General Electric Co. for distribution of a question- 
naire "How Would You Revise Our Labor Laws?" not included in this total. The 
fact that the expenditure had been made was announced in a "Schedule B" filed 
at the same time as the quarterly lobby report in April 1949, but GE did not in- 
clude the amount on the form as an expenditure stating: "The Company does not 
believe that such publication comes within the purview of the Federal Regulation 
of Lobbying Act since no opinion was expressed and no position taken or advo- 
cated one way or the other on the questions listed." 


TOTALS REPORTED IN RESPONSE TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


Corporations 
reporting | Amount 

expenditures | 
Subdivision (a) ..............ccccecceccceccece | 66 $227,256.62 
I oie okey re aaah hel railed ih a 5 teas | 7 346,807.65 
I ee ea i wack ced 65 §1,811,850.24 
377,301.31 
ES eee ee ays ee eee 31 2,013,369.72 
I NE ioc cs o'as'crvrid cro amatlaee Belews atcleer 125 26,941,452.57 
SE ME 25, sa ccanuuebaawabe ane an Bes 37 406,787.27 
EE TEL Saar aa, oe a eee 32, 124,835.38 
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Why Pablum Has Turned 
To Consumer Advertising 


Mothers’ demands forced Mead Johnson to sell its famous 
baby cereal to grocers and to back its new sales plan with 
food style promotion in addition to detailing to doctors. 


One of the most famous names 
handied about by many a new parent 
now is being seen where its originator 
probably never dreamed it would be: 
in national consumer advertising. The 
name: Pablum, a household word for 
50 years. 

Pablum, and its famous baby food 
twin, Pabena, now are being pro- 
moted directly to the housewife via 
newspaper advertising instead of 
solely through doctors and drug 
stores. It’s all part of the plan of 
Mead Johnson & Co., Evansville, 
Ind., to hold on to its consumer fran- 
chise against the serious competition 
now being offered by Gerber, Heinz, 
Clapp, and Beech-Nut in the baby 
food field. 

The first advertisement, 800 lines, 
ran in newspapers of every city of 
50,000 population and up in the com- 
pany’s two coastal territories — total 
circulation: 27,000,000. 


New Packaging 


This ad is the first of a series 
acquainting the public with name and 
package changes for Mead Johnson 
cereals. When the new packages gain 
national distribution, the ad pattern 
will be extended to all other cities of 
like size. National and specialized 
magazines will also carry the con- 
sumer campaign. 

How this seemingly sudden veer in 
distribution tactics came about—al- 
though Mead’s Pablum Cereal sales 
are at an all time high—may be seen 
as a logical ‘next step’ for the prod- 
uct. 

Pablum had pioneered the pre- 
cooked cereal industry when, in 1932, 
the company was licensed by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto as sole processors 
of a cereal devised by the Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics of the University, 
and the Hospital for Sick Children, 
also of Toronto, Canada. 

For many years Mead Johnson & 
Co. had enjoyed a practical monopoly 
of he baby cereal market. Gaining 
hig standing with the medical pro- 
tesson, Pablum had gradually be- 
cone almost a household word for 
bab, food, without a single line of 
con-umer advertising ever having 


beer: published. 


FESRUARY I, 1951 


Until early in 1950 the company 
had refused to sell Pablum, or Pa- 
bena, its companion cereal, outside 
the drug trade. However, the demand 
by mothers was so insistent that the 
grocery trade bought it from the drug 
trade. The sale of Pablum and 
Pabena went gradually over to the 
grocery store until about 85% of both 
cereal sales were in grocers’ hands. 

The company had to recognize a 
“fait accompli” sooner or later and, 
also, had to recognize the inroads on 
Pablum’s market position by compe- 
tition. 

Therefore, through the marketing 
firm of Alderson & Sessions, Phila- 
delphia, Mead Johnson queried the 
food brokers as to their desire to han- 
dle a ‘“‘special cereal line’ at the 
beginning of 1950. At the food brok- 
ers convention in Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary, 1950, a national chain of hand 
picked brokers was set up in one 
week. 

Meanwhile, along with product 
improvement and stepped-up manu- 
facturing facilities, Mead Johnson 
decided to replace the familiar round 
Pablum cannisters with rectangular 


packages equipped with a new 
“Handy-Pour” spout, on which the 
company has exclusive rights for 


some time. 
Competitors’ $2 Million 


The next decision was to unify the 
names of the cereals under Mead’s 
Pablum trademark. Pablum was re- 
dubbed Pablum Mixed Cereal, while 
Pabena’s name was changed to Pab- 
lum Oatmeal. A product as_ well- 
known as Pabena cannot be “killed 
off” over night, and for many months 
physicians will continue to prescribe, 
and mothers to ask, for it. 

Mead Johnson knew that sooner 
or later its ‘cereal story” would have 
to be taken to the public, for with 
the increased competition and com- 
petitive advertising budgets estimated 
at over $2,000,000 annually, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to main- 
tain Mead’s present share of the 
market for baby cereals. 

Mead Johnson contemplates no 
consumer advertising for its other 
products; nor any sales to outlets 


other than the drug trade. The com- 
pany uses some 250 medical journals 
for its general nutritional products. 
Approximately 150 full time rep- 
resentatives of Mead Johnson call 
regularly on physicians all over the 
country. A great deal of direct mail 
is executed for the company by Hile- 
Damroth, New York City. All other 
advertising is in the hands of C. J. 
LaRoche and Co., Inc., which has 
handled the account since July, 1949, 
when Mead Johnson first appointed 
an agency. Market research is con- 
ducted through Alderson & Sessions. 


GET TO THE 
POINT! 


Your statement of profits will 
point up ... when you cap- 
ture the buying power of the 
rich QUAD-CITY market 
(Davenport, Iowa, Rock Is- 
land, Moline and East Moline, 
Illinois.) 1950 Sales Manage- ' 
ment Survey of Buying Power 
figures reveal total retail sales 
of $235,537,000 and 
Davenport has an average ef- 
fective buying income per 
family of $6,213! 


PUNCTUATE YOUR SALES 
IN THIS 
RICH QUAD-CITY MARKET 


BY USING THE 


DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 


The Only Newspapers with Home- 
Delivered Circulation on both the 
lowa and Illinois sides of the im- 
portant Quad-City market. 


She 2 
prima 


THE DAILY TIMES 
THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


represented nationally by 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


COMPLETE LOCAL NETWORK 
COVERAGE IS THE BIG THING 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST, TOO 


‘he DON LEE NETWORK is the BIG network on 
the Pacific Coast—BIG in size (45 stations) and BIG in local prestige in each of 45 important marketing 
areas. In fact, Don Lee is the biggest, most economical advertising medium of any kind you can buy for 
complete Pacific Coast coverage. 

Don Lee gets consistently good reception by Pacific Coast listeners because Don Lee—and only 
Don Lee—was built to meet the special Pacific Coast reception problems. Great distances between mar- 
kets, mountain ranges (5000 to 14,495 feet high) and low ground conductivity made it adviseable to lo- 
cate network stations within each of these many vital markets. That’s why the best, most economical 
coverage for the Pacific Coast is obtained with the BIG Network, Don Lee, in 45 strategic markets. 

Only Don Lee offers advertisers, in addition to the biggest, most economical advertising medium 
on the Pacific Coast, all the advantages of hard-hitting local selling, local influence and local prestig 


WILLET H. BROWN, President + WARD D. INGRIM, Vice-President in Charge of Sa | 


1313 NORTH VINE STREET, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


Of 45 Major Pacific Coast Cities 


ONLY 10 3 | 8 26 

have stations | have Don Lee | have Don Lee have Don Lee 
of all 4 and 2other | and 1 other and NO other 
networks | network stations network station network station ” 
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That’s important in selling and it’s an exclusive Don Lee selling advantage. 

With Don Lee, you shoot your message exactly where you want it—to meet your specialized mar- 
keting problems. No waste. You buy only what you need. You get coverage to fit your distribution. 

Only Don Lee can release your sales message to all Pacific Coast radio families from a local net- 
work station located where they live, where they spend their money. It’s the most logical, the most ef- 
fective, the most economical advertising you can buy for the Pacific Coast. That’s why Don Lee con- 
; sistently broadcasts more regionally sponsored programs than any other Pacific Coast Network. 
| Don Lee Stations on Parade: KELA—CENTRALIA-CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON 


The KELA transmitter is located midway between Centralia and Chehalis, enabling this 1,000 watt non-directional station 
to serve the rich agricultural areas halfway between Seattle and Portland. In this and 23 other Pacific Coast cities, Don Lee 
hus the only network station—one of the many reasons why advertisers with complete market distribution choose Don Lee 
to cover the Pacific Coast. 


1 he Natwon’s Greatest Regional Network 


>~ DON LEE 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


= vs oe 


— 
Perce seats 


Represented Nationally by JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 
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Teachers need business’ help 
in teaching free enterprise 


CHICAGO If our economic 
system is to be effectively inter 
preted to 30,000,000 pupils, public 
school teachers must have the aid 


of American business, says Georgia 
C. Rawson, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of State Teachers Magazines. 


“Our teachers are doing a magni- 
ficent job,’ Miss Rawson points 
ut, “but few have had practical 
business experience at the policy or 
management level. Teaching is an 
exacting profession. The required 
years of preparation and_ post- 
eraduate training leave little time 
for work outside the educational 
field. 


“Most teachers welcome business 
information and constructive teach- 
ing helps, because they want to 
give their pupils a true, up-to-date 
picture of American free enterprise 
at work.” 


Miss Rawson adds that any com- 
pany can tell its story to public 
school people in any or all of the 
14 State Teachers Magazines. The 
complete story of this publication 
group afid of the educational field 
is available in a free, 12-page fold- 
er. Write for it to Georgia C. 
Rawson, Executive Vice President, 
State Teachers Magazines, 309 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 
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CREATING a big market—for small units—of commercial sandpaper and power tools. 


MOST IMPORTANT 
4MARKETS 


Are You Catering 
To Home Workshop Fans? 


The home workshop market has of the small home sander and _ the 


WITH SIOUXLAND'S | become big business. The hobbyist inexpensive drills with various »ad- 


now has been joined by the home gets to convert them into grin: ing 
MOST POTENT owner who's bought a few power and polishing machines. 
ADVERTISING | tools — drills, saws, sanders — in an Tool manufacturers, most of w!iom 
EFORCE | effort to cut the high labor costs of had been selling for years to in: {us 
| home repair and light construction. trial users, were quick to see ‘hat 
‘Se oa The fantastic growth of this mar- they would have to talk about nd 
. : ket for power tools has meant some display their tools in ways the h: me 
Sivux City Journal } | sales strategy switches for Minnesota workshop buyer could understa.d. 
OR ty | Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Industrial shop language and sel ng 
OURNAL-TRIBUNE. | Paul, that has made Scotch tape a techniques were dropped. 
es household word. 3 M long has been Sandpaper makers were slower to 
| a large supplier of sandpaper for shift. They’d sold sandpaper by «rit 
| commercial as well as home use. It numbers, the code printed on ‘he 
a NATOMAS OY Se 2, RARE, UE, has watched ‘the growing popularity back of each sheet, indicating ‘ts 
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coarcness. The professional buyer 
knev what “grit” to order for rough, 
med im or fine sanding. But the lay 
vas left to flounder. Sandpaper 
through retailers for home use 4 
mployed the “grit” number sys- ess Story 0. 6 
Further, retail packages often 
ined more paper than the home 
- wanted to use at any one time, 
it was not pre-cut for machine 


. * 
hen, too, retail lots of sandpaper | How | Well ae Known Toilet Soap 


- not always suitable for machine 
‘ fli 7 7 a * * * re 
Common flint or garnet paper iS I ij 4 t * t 
not strong enough to stand upon | caning p in ous on | 
qa power sander. Recognizing that | ? 

. a be c &. | 2 & * oe 
uminum oxide and silicon carbide Chroni | Ad t E 
paper, fine for industrial use, were | C e ver ISIN g XC usive y 

both suitable for home tools, 3 M | 
selected aluminum oxide for develop- 
ment into a paper for home use. 

3 M took several basic steps in 
catering to the home market: 

[t classified sandpaper as ‘“‘fine,”’ 
“medium,” “coarse,” and “very 
coarse.” 


Their product’s good. 
Their copy’s good. Their 
. | Houston medium’s right— 
It brought out, for the first time, a) ‘VWF zg THE CHRONICLE’S popular 
factory-cut industrial quality sand- rt locally edited Sunday 
paper, designed especially for the magazine. The winning re- 
most popular models of power and sults of this combination 
hand sanders for home use. Xe are graphically yet simply 
[It packaged small amounts of oN \ shown below. Scores of 
sandpaper in convenient packages fi ; national and regional adver- 
with enough kinds of paper to consti- : FH au these oiy9 
+ “ > ” - = < Sé ction 
ine. a complete “home workshop \ : 4 that the rich Houston market 


a ; isn’t too tough to tap when 
It put a “window” on the package THE CHRONICLE’S unusual 
so the prospective purchaser could 


power is pulling for them. 
rub his thumb across the sandpaper 

without opening the package to in- 
spect the grain. 

Now 3 M had a line of products 
—and packaged properly — for the 
h ame Ww orkshop market . How were Products* Percentage Advertising Performance 
the lines to be promoted ? of Market (in Lines) 

Spread - page advertisements in 
Hardware Age and American Lum- Report No. 5 

ba Lee SP > . mame ee 1500 Lines 
berman & Building Products Mer cng A ane CHRONICLE Reve 
chandiser took the story to retailers. : 

: : Bas ; 

3 M had noticed a steadily increasing | 
; : ’ Report No. 4 
volume of abrasive sales through lum-_| ase d a 4515 Lines 
beryards. | March 31, 1950) CHRONICLE Rete 

3 M supplied its wholesalers with 

irect mail pieces for retailers. The Report No. 3 eumiinine 
gist of the mailers was to tell pros- ae to 1435 Lines 

‘tive consumers that the retailer we ctirlt POST Parade 

ww had a complete home workshop Report No. 2 

eadquarters. (October 1 to ' 3995 Lines 

The increase in sales was so sud- | March 31, 1949) a 

n that the company decided on an 
ll-out campaign. Engineers brought 

t additional lines. 

Now the company was ready for | From Reports of Continuing Consumer Panel 


nsumer promotion. | Conducted in Houston by Alfred Politz, Inc., New York. 
The new line of home workshop 


idpapers turned out to have excep- 
mally high news value. Many mag- 
ines and newspapers carried edi- The Houston Chronicle 
rial features on these papers. Often 

° R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
M was not mentioned by name, but Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 
e company knows that articles such 
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this build the market. }____FitsT IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 38 CONSECUTIVE YEARS | 
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* Name of product upon request 


“Fine Feathers’ Promotion 
For A Quality Market 


Based on an interview with M. C. CARPENTER + Merchandise Manager, 
Gypsum Wallboard Products, United States Gypsum Co. 


————— Fc eet eee cee ae ce YR tan 


United States Gypsum Co. designs a handsome printed 


piece to stimulate the interest of dealers, builders and 


architects in dry wall construction for fine homes, and uses 


it as the pivot for a merchandising and advertising drive. 


Wh. s been called the most 
beautifu: ana distinguished promo- 
tional booklet ever published, con- 
taining 153 illustrations in full color, 
is “The Amazing Sheetrock Story.” 
It is an exciting book, rich to a point 
that gives a distinct shock to the 
imagination of almost any salesman, 
dealer or advertising expert. Pub- 
lished by the United States Gypsum 
Co., Chicago, it has sold to building 
material dealers in quantities of hun- 
dreds and even thousands at 75c a 
copy. 

“We had a reason for doing some- 
thing extraordinary like this when 
we conceived the idea,” says M. C. 
Carpenter, merchandising manager 
of United States Gypsum’s Wall- 
board Products Division. “The best 
heads in the industry felt sure that 
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Sheetrock fireproof gypsum wallboard 
and similar materials for dry wall 
construction were rushing into a 
buyers’ market. Wallboard manu- 
facturers had caught up—and with a 
bang. That situation prevailed for 
several months in 1949. Then came 
the country’s biggest housing boom 
and material shortage. 

‘Gypsum dry wall construction pro- 
vided an economical interior wall and 
ceiling material that helped to speed 
up the building program. For these 
reasons it took a tremendous spurt 
immediately after the war. Soon 
50% of all merchant built residen- 
tial construction was by the dry wall 
method, but most of this was con- 
fined to low cost projects. 

Some time later dry wall construc- 
tion began to invade more expensive 


homes. With the industry catching 
up in dead earnest and a buyer's 
market in sight, United States Gyp- 
sum felt that the time was ripe to 
promote this well tested method of 
dry wall building to the quality resi- 
dential market. 

Fulton Morrissey Co., advertising 
agency handling all phases of United 
States Gypsum’s advertising and pro- 
motional work, undertook the task 
of creating such a dramatic and high 
quality dry wall book that it would 
both startle and stimulate dealers, 
builders, architects and consumers 
alike. 

Hedrich Blessing, one of the na- 
tion’s top architectural _ photog- 
raphers, was sent on a tour of the 
country. He sought out the finest 
homes, taking exterior and _ interior 
color photographs by the hundreds 
in the best residential suburbs of 
New York City, Chicago, Houston, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles— 
in every place where architects were 
specifying dry wall construction for 
fine homes. Arthur Lidov, well 
known illustrator, was employed to 
design an outstanding cover, work- 
ing in collaboration with the adver- 
tising agency and the Tempo Studio 
staff who handled the layout and art. 

Skilled copywriters and advertising 
men with imagination were sent out 
to interview architects and builders 
who were using the new methods. 
They were cross-questioned to leert 
why dry wall was being used and 
discovered all possible advantages 
the process. No expense was spar 
The word was: 

“We now have the finest pictures 
inside and outside, of the finest « 
wall homes being built. We m 
carry through, using the finest coler 
plates and the finest printing to e! 
fectively portray this quality stor 

United States Gypsum * 
through more than 20,000 deal: 
who are in constant contact with : 
chitects and builders. The plan » 
to put into their hands a book tl 
would have appeal beyond any sa! 
piece ever issued. ‘The book was 
be placed in the hands ‘of not on! 
lumber dealers but leading hon 
builders and prospective consume 
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‘To the man 


who 1s responsible for the earnings 


of his company 


H. has just closed one of the best years in his 
company’s history. But he isn’t smug about it. He isn’t 
expecting a “push-button” miracle to make 1951 a 
big year, too. He knows that sound merchandising, 
alert marketing strategy, and dramatic advertising 
will continue to be even more important during the 
months and years to come. 

He has enough experience with selling to know that 
nobody buys except to benefit. He has enough experi- 
ence with advertising to know that the campaign most 
likely to succeed is the one that dramatizes the facts 
about his products in such a way as to move them with 
profit and benefit to all. He is wary of supersonic, jet- 
propelled ideas which haven’t been tested down at the 


evel of the dealer and the ultimate consumer. 


‘o this man, the recent merger of Anderson, Davis & 
latte, Inc. and John A. Cairns & Co., Inc. should have 
| strong appeal because of the two companies’ twin 


ecords of building sales for advertisers . . . and their 


insistence upon advertising which stems from a 
common-sense plan which is salable to, and workable 


by, the sales force that has to run with it. 


If he talks with the men and women of Anderson & 
Cairns, Inc. he will meet people who think im top 
management terms and people who take as much pride 


in the unseen detail as in the spot-lighted feature. 


This man may sense the advantage to his company of 
becoming the first new client of Anderson & Cairns, 
Inc. He will know that in the course of building their 
own reputation they will go all-out to build up his 
company’s reputation in a way that will show in the 


balance sheet. 


If you are the man who wants the facts about your 
product dramatized and woven into a profit-building 


sales strategy, you may wish to talk with us. 


ANDERSON & Cairns, INc., 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. In Canada: Anderson, Smith & Cairns, 
Ltd., 1535 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 
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For direct 
mail pieces 


quality 


hn 


If you want to put your best foot for- 
ward in a prospect’s door — mail-wise, 
that is—take your printer’s advice. He 
will tell you to have your sales message, 
brochure or booklet printed on Rising. 


| 
(cae 


of superior \ Ane? 


IT ISN’T SURPRISING—THAT PRINTERS SAY RISING! 


(er 


' 


And he should know! 
getting nothing but the finest printing 
results from Rising Papers—results that 


He has been 


are a credit to his craftsmanship and to 
the finer quality of Rising Intralace. 


Rising Intralace 


. has a distinctive pattern appearance. 
. is new brilliant white. 

. is inexpensive. 

. has envelopes to match in 5 sizes. 


. is specially sized for offset and gravure. 


ous. wn = 


. has an excellent surface for letterpress. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW 
-«+GO TO AN EXPERT! 


e °@ 
Rising Papers 
ASK YOUR PRINTER 
.-»- HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


highly pleased with 


services.” 


SA 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORPORATION'S J. O. Bell, 


District Manager, Houston, Texas, says: 


“We have used your sales program for one year and are 


“The fact that we are subscribing for the follow-up program 
says more effectively than words our opinion of your 


vl Wy Put this Sales Training Program to work for you today 


ROBERT PALMER CORPORATION 


the results obtained. 


LES COUNSELORS 


El Presidio 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


20 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


planning outstanding homes. 

“We wanted to tell the story in a 
| big way,’ says Mr. Carpen‘er, 
| “What we charge for the book js 
| only a part of its cost to us. Ve 
were not surprised at the way our 
dealers reached for it.” 

The idea for such a book had been 
in the minds of United States Gvp- 
sum’s top sales executives for some 
time before preparation was started 
in the spring of 1948. It was not 
completed and ready for distribution 
for a full year after that. They 
frankly describe is at one of the most 
elaborate, most successful sales tools 
they have ever made available {or 
point-of-sale use, and one of the most 
pretentious ever placed in the hands 
of their dealers—or any other deal- 
ers. 

To help put the story over, a pre- 
sentation was prepared for use of 
United States Gypsum salesmen. 
This tarried an introductory head- 
ing: ‘““Now it can be Told BECAUSE 
the Market is Changing.” This 
portrayed how Sheetrock is _ being 
used not only in new home construc- 
tion but in the repair and remodel- 
ing of old homes; how a business pa- 
per survey reported that more than 
50% of real estate builders are now 
using dry wall construction; how 
more than 90% of these builders 
now favor gypsum wallboard. 


Clincher: Brochure 


As a clincher, to sell United States 
Gypsum Sheetrock, the presentation 
had, bound in the ring binder, a se- 
ries of full-color advertisements ap- 
pearing in such nationally circulated 
consumer magazines as, Better 
Homes and Gardens, American 
| Home, House Beautiful, and United 
States Gypsum’s own multi-million 
| circulation magazine Popular Home 
and The Business of Farming. \n 
addition to this, to win the attention 
of architects and the tradés, ext 
sive advertising was placed in /°- 
| chitectural Forum, Architectu 
Record, American Builder, Practi 
Builder, National Real Estate «a 
Building Journal, Building Sup) 
News and American Lumberm 
Free mats were also shown to be us 
locally by dealers in their home new 
papers, also spot announcements f 
radio. 

Fifteen hundred dealer stores 
stalled displays costing $125 each 
called the “Sheetrock Sales Cente: 
| These were designed to demonstra 


the qualitv of Sheetrock with actu 
samples offered in evidence. The di 
play helped the salesman in the te! 
ing of an organized sales story. 

The company also made count 
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display: and decals available to the 
trade, 0acked by a fund of literature 
describ: ng the company’s newer 


woody-ained and insulating Sheet- , 


rock oducts. 
The Chicago Federated Advertis- 


ing (lub voted the “The Amazing 
> . 


Shee: ock Story” its first award, lit- 
erary section thus giving well war- 


rante| professional advertising ap- 
prov.| to a program that has helped 
to more than double the sales of 


United States Gypsum’s Sheetrock 
dry wall business. 


Teachers Say, "We 
Like to Visit Plants" 


Ft. Worth's industry and 
teacher get-together 
wins wide praise. 


Industry, in various parts of the 
Nation, thought it a fine idea last 
fall to invite school teachers to look 
non business in the flesh and blood. 
Result: The Ft. Worth, Tex., Cham- 
ber of Commerce was one of the city 
groups to sponsor a Business-Indus- 
try-Education Day. 

After it was over, Ft. Worth’s 


businessmen thought the idea panned | 


uit well. But what did their guests, 
the teachers, think? ‘They asked 
them. ‘heir hunch was right. 

Ft. Worth’s B-I-E Day saw some 
1,600 teachers and school officials 
visit 56 local business and industrial 
establishments. Some 1,500 of them 
were interested enough to fill out 
insigned questionnaires on the day’s 
worth. 

Ninety-eight percent of the guests 
reported that they considered their 
B-I-E Day experience worthwhile, 
and 96% indicated that they gained 
information which will help them 
nterpret business to their pupils. 
Over 94% said that B-I-E Day 
should be repeated. 

Many teachers indicated that they 
would prefer to visit concerns close- 
ly related to the subjects which they 
teach. They also thought that busi- 
nessnen should offer suggestions on 
wa); in which schools can do a better 
job of serving industry. 

J ‘achers, while visiting plants, 
sald they would like more opportun- 
ty to ask questions, and to have 
iterature on the places visited. 

_ School teachers had a suggestion 
tor ousiness: “Come visit the schools 
yourself.” And often. 
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LOOKING FOR BOOM MARKETS? 


Set your sales quotas automatically 
according to the 


NEW CENSUS OF RETAIL TRADE 
AND POPULATION 
plus the 1950 


SALES MANAGEMENT SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


All data available on 1.B.M. cards 


Write for our free portfolio, “Facts about the Census & the 
SM Survey," incoroorating three reprints from SALES 
MANAGEMENT by Jay M. Gould of Econometric. Address: 


Dept. of Market Analysis 
The Econometric Institute 
230 Park Avenue 

Mu. 4-7800 

New York 17, N. Y. 


"Forecasting Business Is Our Business" 


EER TINE! DECAL decorated 


Se products sell faster! 


Your products sell faster, at more profit EVERY 
TIME—decorated with Meyercord Decals. New full- 
color catalog of decals and ideas shows how to add 
sales-stimulating eye-appeal to products at a frace 
tion of handpainting time and cost—on fabric, 
housewares, novelties, juvenile items—any commer- 
cial surface! Easily applied at production-line speed, 
decals more than pay 
for themselves through 
increased sales. 


Write now for 
full-color decal 
catalog. Business 
letterheads, please. 
Dept. 52-2 


MORE SALES 
GREATER PROFITS 
WITH DECALS 


World's Largest Decal Manufactu I?" 


The M EYE RC ORD 0. SS i NEWI 


A) 
5323 W. LAKE ST - - aPCHICAGO 44, ILL NEy, 


of cleor 
plastic 


INTO 
—_————— 
YOUR SALES 


PRESENTATIONS! 


Let Ful-Vu ‘‘window-sleeve’”’ 
albums and binders add the 
sparkle that closes the sale! 


Keep sales data, proposals, photos 
and other data sparkling fresh, fully 
presentable, always protected in Ful- 
Vu transparent plastic “window 
sleeve” albums, binders and sales 
kits. No muss. No fuss. Just slide ex- 
hibits in—just slip them out. Types, 
sizes and bindings for every business 
or personal need. Sold by leading 
stationers and photo supply houses, 


a al FREE 
CATALOG 


Bins Write on your business 
WA stationery for the 32-page 

Ful-Vu de luxe catalog for 
ideas on how to stream- 
line your selling. 


. \ 
Ful-Vu is made only by 


COOKS’ INC., 
Camden, N. J. 


784 Wright Ave. 


mllAY 


ot ak Sa er we 


PROTECTS GLORIFIES 


SYSTEMS OF 


DISPLAY 
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Yes, Salesmen Can 
Rise to Presidents 
Epitor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In your issue of December 15, 1950, 
you prominently display on the cover page 
the fact that “88% were not salesmen” 
under the question as to “Where do 
presidents come from?” 


On page 65 which you referred to we 
find the percentages of various locations 
from which presidents were made; how- 
ever, we note that “the first jobs of the 
presidents were used in the computation 
of the figures you present. Inasmuch as I 
am interested in the future of some sales- 
men, I am wondering whether it is an 
actual fact that 3% more presidents are 
chosen from ofhce workers than from 
sales management, and that 5% more 
engineers reached the top than people 
from the sales department. From your 
picture a salesman has very little to look 
forward to in the line of executive posi- 
tion, if it were not perhaps true that a 
portion of the engineers, and undoubtedly 
some of the office workers, did not be- 
come closely associated with sales prior 
to their reaching the top of their various 
companies. 


If any more explanatory information 
is available on this subject, we would 
very much appreciate receiving it. 

H. B. SPRINGER 

Division Sales Manager 
Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Perhaps we should have underlined 
first job in discussing the source of com- 
pany presidents. Many presidents started 
as office boys, engineers or factory work- 
ers before going into sales and then rising 
to the presidencies of their companies.— 
The Editors.) 


Make I+ Easier 
To Tear Out Pages 
Epitor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I would like to compliment you on the 
wide choice of articles and the interesting 


information which is available in 
magazine from month to month. 


your 


As some of this information is impor- 
tant enough to be referred to at a later 
date, I make a practice of tearing these 
articles from your magazine. Probably be- 
cause of excellent planning on your part, 
these articles are available in a fairl 
continuous form. I am writing to ask if 
you .have ever given consideration to 
perforating the edge of your sheets so that 
articles could be more easily removed 
without the necessity of rough tearing or 
cutting. 

K. P. BELLINGER 
Vice-President—Sales 
The Chemical Corp. 
Springfield, Mass. 


(A fine idea, but Uncle Sam’s post 
office has a rule against it—The Editors) 


Manager 


"“Coffee-er Coffee" 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


On page 35 of your December 15 issue 
you invite suggestions about “radio com- 
mercials and other advertising claims or 
slogans.” ; 


My feeling has been that the tendency 
which seems to reduce superlatives is an 
excellent one, which the advertiser should 
observe even more completely. Also, in 
your house we became very tired of hear- 
ing almost exactly the same words each 
day. Some advertisers vary their presen- 
tation and this policy should be increased, 
I believe. 


A few advertisers, such as one pro'm- 
inent pencil maker, have been rather 0 
the right path, I feel, by claiming ‘at 
theirs is “the best’—“No other pe cil 
writes so well,” etc. Lately they h«ve 
been playing down this over-emphasi: of 
superlatives and I hope the same po cy 
will become prevalent in all commerci:'s. 

B. G. WARING 
Yarnall-Waring “0. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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FOR KITCHEN and dressing table is copy 
slant to double Trushay's full profit sales. 


Bristol-Myers Sets Up 
New Trushay Drive 


Two-for-one hazards by- 
passed via full profits, dis- 
plays, national backing. 


In its “Trushay—Buy Two’ pro- 
motion this month, the Bristol-Myers 
Co. is offering retail drug sales peo- 
ple an opportunity for increasing 
sales by way of related selling and 
individual sales in larger amounts. 

The company is convinced that 
many druggists take a dim view of 
the usual two-for-the-price-of-one 
promotions. Reasons: The customer 
is taken off the market for a longer 
period and the retailer’s over-all 
profit is cut; the retailer loses the 
ordinarily added sale; the combina- 
tions are so packed that they cannot 
be separated at the end of the promo- 
tion. 

“Yet promotions are necessary for 
the drug retailer as they are for any 
retailer,” says J. P. Hardie, vice- 


president in charge of sales of Bristol. 


Myers Products Division. “‘We do 


Corrections, Please 


Please note the following cor- 
rections in the analysis of the Cen- 
sis figures appearing in the Janu- 
ary 1, 1951 issue: 


P. 80—Salt Lake City—Rank 
in U.S.A., 1940, should 
be 59. 


P. 82—Wiorcester — Rank in 
U.S.A., 1950, «should 
be 52. 
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not feel, however, that they always ing February, we shall use 11 na- 
have to be based on price.” tional magazines, reaching 24,000,000 

The “Trushay—Buy Two’ drive is people to bear down on this particu- 
designed to give the retailer full profit lar ‘Buy Two’ theme. In addition 
and offer an advantage to the con- the theme will be featured in our 
sumer. Along with counter cards urg- Break the Bank network radio and 
ing double purchase, the retailers are television shows. Our sales _repre- 
furnished with sleeves for displaying sentatives will be selling the idea to 


two bottles of Trushay. retailers upon whom they call. 

“For a long time through our na- “The average druggist makes a 
tional advertising, we have been urg- liberal gross profit on Trushay. If he 
ing the consumer to keep one bottle of or his salespeople can sell two bottles 
Trushay in the kitchen as a before- instead of one, he will double that 
hand lotion and another on the dress- profit with very little extra sales 


ing table,” states Mr. Hardie. “Dur- effort.” 


ROCK MOLINE 
ISLAND 


... and here's why 


233,012* people gathered together in ONE four-city unit 
known as "The Farm Implement Capitol Of The World." 
(*1950 Census Preliminary Report) 


80TH IN POPULATION 


over half (57%) on Illinois side 


68TH IN RETAIL SALES 


over half (51%) on Illinois side 


54TH IN BUYING POWER 


over half (55%) on Illinois side 
9TH IN E.B.I.* PER FAMILY 
*effective buying income 


The above statistics compiled from Sales Management Estimates for 1950 
Population and 1949 Retail Sales and Effective Buying Income (net dollars 
and per family) among 184 U. S. Metropolitan County Areas. 


ROCK ISLAND ARcUs W) 


MOLINE DISPATCH Vili 
aun ae tra that cover the ILLINOIS side 1000 WA TS BASIC AB 
of Quad-Cities population live. EAA 


AM 


NAT'L. . 
REP. THE ALLEN KLAPP CO. NAT'L. REP. AVERY KNODEL, INC. 
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How America ranks 
Magazines 


The First 10 Average — 
Pecan ene Uan.-Sept. 1950) 
Latest available figures 
. LIFE 5,351,630 


2nd Ladies’ Home Journal 4,543,856 
34 | Woman’s Home Companion | 4,060,614 
qth Saturday Evening Post 4,036,246 


5th McCall’s 3,817,188 

Gth Woman’s Day 3,756,938" 

7th Better Homes & Gardens 3,472,538 

th Look 3,178,343 | 

Qth Collier’s 3,136,013 | 
10% American Legion 3,027,896" 


Source—ABC—Net Paid, including bulk. 
*January-June 1950. (Latest available figure.) 


| 
| 
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How Business Ranks 
National Media 


The First 10 
Advertising 
Media 


Medium 


Total Investment 
by Advertisers 
(Jan.-Dec. 1950) 


LIFE 


$80,365,507 


CBS-Radio 


70,744,669 


Saturday Evening Post 


63,180,611 


NBC-Radio 


61,397,651 


ABC-Radio 


35,124,625 


Time 


23,793,870 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


22,485,163 


NBC-TV 


21,185,812 


Qth 


This Week 


20,328,167 


19% 


Better Homes & Gardens 


19,631,228 


The next ten national media rank as follows...11th: Look, $17,765,110—12th: Collier’s, 
$17,397,066—13th: American Weekly, $17,133,298—14th: MBS-Radio, $16,091,977— 
15th: Good Housekeeping, $15,373,242 —16th: CBS-TV, $12,797,556—17th: Woman’s 
Home Companion, $11,775,230— 18th: Newsweek, $10,184,717—19th: McCall’s, $9,940,858 


—20th: Country Gentleman, $8,785,551. 


Source—Publishers’ Information Bureau (Gross Figures). 
Radio and Television figures are for network time only. 


FIRST IN MAGAZINE CIRCULATION 


FIRST IN READERS 
FIRST IN ADVERTISING REVENUE 
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Adventures in Shopping 


BY THE SALES MANAGEMENT STAFF* 


Consumer advertising starts many a sale that falls through 
in the store because of apathy, lack of product knowledge, 
desire to push the house brand—or because some competitor 
makes more friends and does a better selling job on store 
personnel. This is the third SM report on what is happening to 
such branded items as these: 


Admiral TV sets 
Bendix TV sets 
Brooklyn Varnish 
Bulova watches 
Dormeyer mixers 


Hamilton watches 
Hamilton Beach mixers 
Huffman bicycles 
Philco TV sets 

Procter & Gamble "Lilt" 


Dr. Miles One-A-Day 
Du Mont TV sets 
Du Pont paints 


Elgin watches 


Emerson TV sets 
G-E mixers, TV sets 


Is the dealer becoming an auto- 
maton? If you have a big, powerful, 
consistent advertising campaign can 
you more or less thumb your nose at 
him? Will people demand your prod- 
uct, and take nothing else? 

The answer seems to be a re- 
sounding “NO” to all three ques- 
tions. 

Even in the field of low-priced 
quick consumption goods—those you 
find in the super markets—the dealer 
exercises control over what he sells. 
He doesn’t have the time or the per- 
sonnel to give a substitution spiel to 
customers—but he accomplishes the 
end far more effectively by conveni- 
ently being out of stock on certain 
items, or by placing them on shelves 
so high or so low that the customer 
doesn’t see them, while he gives con- 
venient displays and positioning to the 
items he wants to push. 


* Third of a series. 
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Ross bicycles 


Sherwin-Williams paints 
Sunbeam mixers 

Toni permanents 
Universal-Genevé watches 


And if dealer influence is impor- 
tant on low-priced items, think how 
much it means on “considered” pur- 
chases. Often the sale is lost because 
the dealer salesman’s recommendation 
of a competitive item is more con- 
vincing than the pre-selling which 
was done by the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising ; sometimes it’s because the 
salesman may have the right inten- 
tions toward the brand but doesn’t 
know how to sell it . . . or just plain 
doesn’t know how to sell. 

Commenting on this new SM fea- 
ture, A. M. Sweeney, G.S.M., the 
Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment of G-E, writes us: “There is 
no question but that the ‘equally dis- 
tributed ignorance’ of real selling in 
the retail field (and wholesale, as a 
matter of fact) is appalling. While 
we are doing our best to correct the 
situation, we find it is a tough job, 
and reports such as yours on all items 
will be of great value. We hope you 


Zenith TV sets 


have more of them.” 

Since the start of the “Adventures” 
in our December 15 issue, several 
subscribers tell us they have used 
these shopping reports as subject mat- 
ter for sales convention talks and for 
bulletins—designed to get their men to 
do a beter job of training at the retail 
level—while others are planning to 
do a beter job of making maximum 
use of their advertising pages in mer- 
chandising business papers. 


17. "No Middle Man, No Na- 


tional Advertising" 


The Higbee Co. 
Cleveland, O. 


“This Admiral table model 71 V 
set is a good performer,” the sal°s- 
man said. “Has one disadvantaze 
though—a plastic cabinet. While it 
won't scratch, you hit it with some- 
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True ... with this exception. Our displays, labels and 


packagings are always stopping tides .. . the tremendous 


aaa ai te 
Dic esisheigtiinnth etn ann aunaitnuity iam mem 


tides of shoppers flowing in and out of stores all over America. 


Consolidated's point-of-purchase aids have what it takes to Frozen foods, being but a part of gro- 
cery sales, get little display. Seabrook, 
however, wins many showings with this 
‘Farmer’ unit. Created by Consolidated, 
pele n it’s offered in 3 sizes and so is suitable 
turns to buy. Leg-work, brain-work and know-how do it. for complete windows, partial windows 
or counters. 


make ‘em stop _ step up to the counter ... and wait their 


res” Consolidated’s Marketing Division pounds pavements to get 
ral 
se d the facts about product and market. Gray matter and the 
pe experience of our creative specialists translate these facts 
n r into point-of-purchase aids that give products a definite 
tal 
to competitive advantage. Could your line use a boost like this? 
m 
,er- If so, then it's time for you to phone Consolidated. 
No obligation, of course. 
las 
CONSOLIDATED Lithographing Corporation 
ry ‘ : LUCKY STRIKE is currently stimulating 
| wand Giapenoes, As poeteend i eter 
- MEMBER OF THE POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE by Consolidated, this sturd rusia base 
=< . e 
t Main Office and Plant: 1013 Grand Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. package. Retailers report this stand, 
e N ‘ kept fully loaded in high-traffic loca- 
ne- Sales Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, Louisville and Tampa. tions, really rolls up sales. 
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MORE WITH A 
Viewmaster 


The Easel Portfolio That Dis- 
plays One Sheet at a Time 

As each sheet is viewed, it is 
flipped over the top. Special con- 
struction allows all sheets to lie per- 
fectly flat without expensive <loth 
hinging. Loose leaf. 

Simply lift Viewmaster by the front 
cover and the automtatic easel sets 
it up firmly. 

Carried in stock in four sizes. 

* Also 100s of other items. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


Sates Jools, Jue. 


1224 W. Madison, Chicago 7 


PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 


a 


BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
or plant 


Add prestige...color...atten- 
tion-compelling appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs. 
GBC plastic binding equipment* 
quickly ... easily... economically 
binds loose pages of all sizes 
into handsome custom-made 
booklets. Pages turn easily... 
lie flat. Complete office equip- 
ment costs less than a type- 
writer...saves 50% over old- 
fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Anyone can operate. 

*PATENTS PENDING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send today for information 
and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip 
J ment. No obligation. 
General Binding Corporation 


Chicago 14, Ill. 


808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. SM-1 | 
~ 


thing solid and it'll break. If you 
have children around the house, you’ll 
have to be careful I'd like to 
show you our AMC line of table 
models.” 

The AMC models were advan- 
tageously displayed along the back 
center wall. Nearby was a newspaper 
advertisement about them, framed on 
a large card. 

‘These AMC sets are the best TV 
buy in the city. They’re the Higbee 
store brand, made by a famous tele- 
vision manufacturer, Take the back 
off and you'll see the name—Bendix. 
You save about $50.” 

“How? Well, take Philcos for 
instance. They’re shipped from Philco 
to Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
here, then to a dealer. Costs money. 
But these AMC sets are delivered 
right here from the factory. No mid- 
dle man and no national advertising 
costs.” 

Didn’t they carry Philcos? ‘Yes, 
we have them. IJ’ll show you one. 
Fine set. Clear picture, you’ll notice. 
You can tune Philco a little sharper, 
maybe, than some other sets.”’ 

“Don’t they have ‘balanced beam’ 
picture tubes?” I asked. 

“Well, if you want my _ frank 
opinion, that’s just advertising. For 
value received per dollar spent I’d 
recommend our AMC set. Take these 
Du Monts. Fine set. But just one 
thing wrong. Every Du Mont TV 
set comes with an AM-FM radio. 
Costs you $100 whether you want 
radio or not. Better settle on 


the AMC.” 


18. You Pay for the Advertising 


Warburton Wall Paper & Paint 
Co. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Since I had never done any paint- 
ing | threw myself more or less on 
the mercy of the man behind the 
counter as to what I needed, and how 
much. He asked intelligent questions 
about the dimensions of the room I 
was going to paint. He supplied me 
with brushes, shellac, alcohol, turpen- 
tine, sprackle. 

The color I wanted was bright 
vellow. He stocked Du Pont, Sher- 
win-Williams, “Beauty by the Brush- 
ful” (Brooklyn Varnish Manufac- 
turing Co.) and recommended the 
latter. 

1 was doubtful. I knew about Du 
Pont and Sherwin-Williams from 
their color pages in women’s and 
service magazines. “Oh,  they’re 
good,” he said. “Most people see 
them advertised and ask for them, 
but you pay from 15 to 20% more 
because of that advertising. ... Now 


take Kem-Glo, a Sherwin-Williams 
product. It costs $7.80 a gallon. | 
can get equally as good a product 
from the Brooklyn Varnish Co. for 
only $6.00 a gallon. I’ve been in this 
business 24 years, and I know.” 


19. "Of Course, If You Insist?" 


B. Altman & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


My wife and I had _ budgeted 
about $85 for a watch for her. The 
salesman quite obviously wanted us 
to buy one of three: an Omega, 
Hamilton or Universal-Genevé. He 
did a good job on them, praising their 
craftsmanship and their styling, and 
pointing out the distinctive features 
of each. . .. It was a big purchase: 
We wanted to be sure we were get- 
ting the best buy. . . . What about 
a Bulova? 

“No... We wouldn’t handle a 
Bulova. It isn’t in anywhere near the 
same class as these others. They’re 
mostly sold in discount houses and 
chain jewelry stores. It’s an inferior 
watch.” 

In the case I saw a number of 
Elgin watches. ‘How about Elgins?” 
I asked. 

“You don’t want to bother with 
them”... and he made no move to 
take them out of the case.... 
“They’re ugly—no style whatsoever. 
. . . Of course, if you insist on seeing 
them .. .” I did, and he took just 
one out of the case. “You see,” he 
said, pointing to the side of the 
model, ‘“‘they’re too thick and bulky. 
Not smart at all. Understand they're 
doing something about the styling but 
you’d never know it from looking at 
these. They’ve lost a lot of business 
because of it.” 


20. "They Let the Public Do the 
Advertising" 


Hudson-Ross 


Chicago, Ill. 


I explained that I would like a 
table model TV set for a small apart- 
ment. He took me over to an Emer- 
son. “In my opinion this would be the 
ideal set for you. A 12%-inch screen 
is ample for a small room. This is 
an excellent set . . . contains the best 
parts money can buy. . . the picture 
is clear . it’s easily controlled— 
only two buttons to operate.” 

The price? All these sets we hove 
run about the same, but this Emerson 
is a little less. . . . I don’t hesitate to 
recommend the Emerson. . . . |” 
familiar with what’s on the inside of 
these sets, and I know you can’t 40 
wrong with the Emerson.” 
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The House Brand Has Potency 


I told him I hadn’t heard much 
about them. They didn’t seem to be 
advertised as much. 

“No, they prefer to let the public 
advertise their product. I sell prob- 
ably eight Emersons in 11 sales.” ... 
I wasn’t certain, and we walked 
around a bit. 

“What about G-E?” I asked. 

“We carry them. . . . They had 
some trouble with their 12'%-inch 
screen, but they do make a 16-inch. 

I said I’d think it over. It wasn’t 
until I left the store that I realized 
I'd gone there because in the Chicago 
Tribune that morning the store had 
advertised RCA Victor sets . . . and 
in our long talk he didn’t once men- 


tion RCA Victor! 


21. The House Brand Has Po- 
tency 


Stone's Drug Store 
Detroit, Mich. 


| was feeling tired and run down. 
I saw One-A-Day brand vitamins 
and asked the salesman if he thought 
they would help me. 

“Well, they’re extensively adver- 
tise for that, and many people take 
them. They’re $1.96 for 60 tablets. 
... We have these for $2.50 a hun- 
dred. .°. . We find our customers 
like to save a few cents when they 
can. so we buy these in bulk from a 
rep:'table concern and bottle them 
ourselves. You'll see—right here—by 
comparing the formulas that ours are 
eve) higher potency than the One-A- 
Da, brand, and the saving is worth- 
while . . . 3-1/3 cents a tablet for 
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the One-A-Day, as compared: with 
2-1/2 cents for these.” 

“But are these dependable? After 
all, I do feel more confident in buy- 
ing an advertised brand.” 

“We certainly wouldn’t sell them 
if they weren't. If the advertised 
brand isn’t satisfactory you blame the 
manufacturer. If these aren’t satis- 
factory you can come right in here 
and blame us. . . . We carry all the 
advertised brands but we find that 
most of our customers try to save 
money and we try to help them.” 


22. Switching Between the 
Giants 


McCreery's 
New York, N. Y. 


On the main floor, tucked away 
behind the main cosmetic department, 
is a small self-service department of 
drugs and toiletries. I looked over 
the shelves of home permanents and 
picked out a Toni refill kit. 

Behind the cash register was a 
counter with two displays, one of 
Toni, the other of Procter & Gam- 
ble’s Lilt home permanent. I men- 
tioned to the salesgirl as she was 
about to ring up the sale that I had 
been using Toni for two years, always 
coming back to it after trying other 
brands, specifically Hudnut and 
Bobbi. 

‘Have you ever tried Lilt?” I 
said I hadn’t, and I didn’t know any- 
one who had used it... . “Oh, you 
should try it. It’s only $1.00 and 
they don’t try to sell you all kinds 


TACOMA 


_ Think of Tacoma-as a 
‘‘must’’—an important 
segment of the Puget 
Sound market, where 
more than 50% of 
Washington State’s 
business is done. 


Think of Tacoma as a 
market covered ONLY by 
the News Tribune. It 
delivers 83% coverage in 
Tacoma-Pierce County. 
Outside dailies deliver 


only 13%. 


Ask Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker Co. for the full 
story! 


The 


coma 


News Tribune 


Over 80,000 Circulation, A.B.C. 


and KTNT 


Transit Radio 
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Trading The Customer Up 


of special curlers and rinses. You can 
use your Toni curlers and the sham- 
poo you like best. . . . Let’s see, your 
hair is kind of fine, isn’t it?” (What 
woman would say “No” to that?) 
. .. “Well, a couple of months ago, 
when Lilt first came out, we tried it 
on a couple of the girls and they got 
the softest, most natural looking 
curls! Why don’t you try it? I’m 
sure you'll like it. It’s selling awfully 
well, and lots of girls who come in 
say they wouldn’t use anything else.” 
. . . She switched me, and I haven’t 
regretted it. 


23. Trading the Customer Up 


Macy's New York 
Toy Department 


“*There’s nothing like a bike for a 
boy,”’ a sales lady at F.A.O. Schwarz, 
New York’s swank toy store, declared 
after I had bought a pair of boxing 
gloves for my four-year old son. I 
was standing in front of a Huffy- 
Convertible, a two-wheeler with bal- 
ance wheels on the rear for little kids 
just learning to ride. But when I 
went back the next day Schwarz was 
out of stock on the Huffy. 

At Gimbel’s I found the kind 
of bike we had in mind, and it 
was about $10 cheaper than a Huf- 
fy (Huffman Mfg. Co., Dayton). 
As I stood debating with myself, 
the salesman volunteered: ‘“Macy’s 
doesn’t have any bikes now.” I just 
said I’d think about the bike and 
then walked the block to Macy’s. 
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At Macy’s there was no salesper- 
son at the bike display, but I found 
a folder describing the Huffy 
($47.95). It was illustrated with a 
chart on ““The Correct Way to Fit a 
Bicycle,” the proper way to measure 
the leg length so you can buy the 
bike (16” or 20’) that will be easi- 
est to ride. 

In a few minutes a young man 
offered to show all the bikes. I was 
standing in front of a Ross (Chain 
Bicycle Corp., Brooklyn) which had 
been marked down from $44.80 to 
$38.95. It had solid rubber tires. 
The Huffy has balloon tires. I had 
about decided, with tires short, that 
perhaps I should buy a hard rubber 
tire bike. 

The salesman asked if I’d looked 
at the Huffy. I said something about 
the price, and he said, “It’s only six 
or seven dollars more, but it’s worth 
the difference—and I don’t work on 
commission either.’ With that, he 
pointed to the fender of the Ross 
bike and said, “It’s not painted under- 
neath and it will rust— but the 
Huffy is.” He then picked up the 
front wheel, let it drop with a jar 
on its hard rubber tire. Then he let 
a Huffy drop and bounce. “If you 
damage a spoke on the Ross, you'll 
have to replace the entire wheel ; you 
can replace individual spokes on the 
Huffy.” 

He pointed to the Huffy tire. “‘See 


that name Goodyear. That’s a good . 


brand.”” Then he picked up a little 
hang tag which I had not noticed, 


and showed me the Parent's Mag, 
zine seal of commendation. 

I said I’d take the Huffy. Ty 
salesman started to write up m 
order. ‘““Are you sure you have th 
model in stock?” I asked, tl inking 
about getting delivery in tinie fo; 
Christmas. He’d torn off a litt 
green sticker. He pointed to ‘t an) 
a book of stickers hung on the bike 
and said that each one represente; 
a bike in stock. 

“Are you a regular salesperson? 
I asked. “No,” he replied, “but | 
think they'll keep me on after Christ. 
mas.” 

I think Macy’s ought to. 


24. Why the 
Confused 


Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“My husband’s going to buy me 
an electric mixer, but I know ven 
little about them. I’d like as much 
information as possible about your 
models.” 

“We have the Sunbeam, the Gen- 
eral Electric and the Hamilton 
Beach. They’re all equally good and 
will do about the same things. All 
have juicer attachments. The G-E 
has three beaters, the others two.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Oh, some people prefer three, 
some two. Not much real difference. 
All good.” Then the salesgirl pointed 
out that the Hamilton Beach had 
“bowl control,” which G-E didn't 
have. 

Then I noticed another brand on 
the shelf: the Dormeyer. 

“Yes, that’s good too. Has a food 
chopper. Doesn’t have the bowl con- 
trol though. The Sunbeam is $46.50, 
the G-E $39.95, the Hamilton Beach, 
$42.00, the Dormeyer $42.50.” ... 
I asked if the G-E sold for less be: 
cause it had no bowl control... . “ 
guess it’s because it has a_ smaller 
motor. It’s G-E policy to have the 
fastest beater and the smallest mo- 
tor.” 

It must have been obvious to her 
that I was hopelessly confused. “1 
know it’s very confusing to see all 
these beaters in a row. If I could 
give you my personal opinion I 1 be 
glad to do so, but that’s against Sib- 
ley’s policy.” 


Customer Get; 


Editor's Note: This is the thirc in- 
stalment of SM’s exclusive feature 
‘Adventures in Shopping.” See fu- 
ture issues for further blow-by-blow 
descriptions of what the stores are 
saying about the branded items he} 
stock. 
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Dealer Advisory Board Heads Off 
Sales Tangles for Bendix 


A: told by A. E. CASCINO, 


¢ Manager of Market Research, 


Bendix Home Appliances Division, Avco Mfg. Corp. 


A balanced sample of 500 retailers, reporting monthly 
through Dun & Bradstreet, develops a gold-mine of infor- 


mation about products, prices, markets. It tells manage- 


ment—promptly—when to "Stop, 


‘hrough what we call the Bendix 
Dealer Advisory Committee, Bendix 
Home Appliances Div. has been do- 
ing for more than a year now what 
we believe to be a pioneering job in 
market research. By that I mean 
that no comparable setup had been 
utilized to secure the frank and un- 
inhibited advice and counsel of the 
franchised retailer. 

To give an idea of what this com- 
mittee is, and why it was organized, 


' "Pause," "Change." 


a few things must be explained at the 
outset. At the end of World War 
II the washing machine industry 
found itself with little information 
on which to analyze markets. All 
the industry had been doing sales- 
wise was to submit to the American 
Home Laundry Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation its figures on sales by states. 

We, here at Bendix, considered 
such figures to be unreliable when it 
came to evaluating specific markets. 


i. Phone Calls to Follw-Up Direct Mail 
. Window Displays 

. Workless Washday Clinics 

. Free Trial Offer 

. Building Show at County Fair 


ga Ne ee 


Bendix Dealers Media Preferences 


What specific types of promotion, in your opinion, 
are most effective for selling Bendix washers? 


Choices 
Type of Promotion Ist 2nd 3rd Ss 4th 5th = Total 
Newspaper . ast. 40 16 5 255 
Radio , ; ; aes kiN 31 43 37 22 10 143 
Television Peesliycaece oe ae 15 14 9 14 78 
Direct Mail ; Sei eccreubpeeuees 57 43 34 15 3 152 
Contests, Give Aways ......... 28 22 12 16 21 99 
Others 
a. Store Demonstrations n. Call on Users 
b. Personal Contact o. National Magazines 
c. Direct Canvassing p. Salesmen Bonus Programs 
d. Demonstrations q. Doing my washing at store is effective 
e. Actual Home Demonstrations r. Close out and special purchase at 
f. Motion Picture Advertising large savings always stimulates busi- 
g. Satisfied Customers ness 
h. Good Service on Sold Machines s. Bendix users selling to friends and 


receiving $10.00 in trade at my store 
. First Class merchandise 
u. Washing Clinic with newspaper ad- 
vertising 


v. Bill Boards 


+ 
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I cite this example as proof: Manu- 
facturers would ship large quantities 
of washers to California. Wholesal- 
ers and distributors there would re- 
ship them to Nevada and Arizona 
and other adjoining states. We 
wanted to know where the ultimate 
consumers lived, where the real mar- 
ket was. What we were getting was 
48 sets of figures, a set for each state, 
and every one of them misleading 
and faulty when it came to giving us 
the market information we wanted. 
No information was available regard- 
ing important markets within a given 
state. 

To improve upon this inadequate 
reporting method, the industry subse- 
quently adopted the Trading Area 
Reporting System. This took place 
in the fall of 1948. This new basis 
made it possible for each manufac- 
turer to analyze his respective posi- 
tion in each of 613 important trading 
areas throughout the national market. 

In our case, we have 80 distribu- 
tors. Each distributor territory is 
made up of a given number of these 
613 trading areas. It becomes a 
simple matter for us to figure out: 

(1) This is what Bendix did in 
each trading area. 

(2) This is what the total indus- 
try did in each trading area. 

From this relationship, we can 
easily and accurately determine our 
weak markets. Knowing this, we 
can proceed to apply specific reme- 
dies to strengthen our position. In 
other words, we can engage in ef- 
fective sales control, expending our 
resources in those areas where they 
will do the greatest good. 

However, despite this commend- 
able forward step taken by the indus- 
try, information regarding the retail 
movement of our merchandise was 
still lacking. The Trading Area 
Reporting System tells us how many 
units are being sold to dealers in 
each of 613 geographical segments. 
To complete the picture, we had to 
develop a program which would ob- 
tain data covering sales to consumers. 
A program which would provide 
answers to the following questions: 

1. What is our rate of sales to 
consumers ? 
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DEALERS CHOICE 


AND THE FACTS OF LIFE 


In these pages, not long ago, the Publishers of LIFE claimed they were first 


in circulation, first in audience, first in advertising. 


So be it. 


But they also claimed they were first with retailers. And that just isn’t so. 


In the Dealers Choice, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is first by a mile. 


Both Life and Good Housekeeping—as well as a 
number of other reputable journals—subscribe 
to a service prepared by the Advertising Checking 
Bureau. Inc. The Bureau, which has been in 
business since 1917 and is recognized as the au- 
thority in the field of measuring newspaper ad- 
vertising linage. submits a report to its subscribers 


each month.* 


This report shows the number of lines of news- 
paper advertising placed by retailers tieing in with 


products as advertised in certain magazines. The 


* Available on request. 
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figures are carefully compiled by checking 
EVERY daily and Sunday newspaper in the coun- 
try—1.748 of them in 1,393 principal shopping 


areas. 


No national advertising is included; only adver- 
tising appearing over a dealer’s name is counted 
This is strictly a record of the Dealers Choice, fo: 
advertisers are interested only in how retailer: 
support their magazine advertising. Retailers evi- 
dence this support by mentioning as a sales feature 


in their own local advertising the words “As 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


(and ofttimes Life’s media 


Advertised in Life” 


symbol “Advertised in Life’) or “‘As Seen in 


Me(.all’s” on 


ing. and many times by the use of Good House- 


“As Advertised in Good Housekeep- 


keeping’s media symbol, the Guaranty Seal. 


When a dealer spends his own money you can be 
preity sure he is going to support only those mag- 


azine symbols which he knows will help him sell. 


The reports which Life and Good Housekeeping 
receive from ACB give exactly the same total 
figures for each magazine. Good Housekeeping 


distributes the figures just as they are received 


from the ACB. 


The report as Life distributes it is, alas, different 
in one key factor—they deduct from Good House- 
keeping’s figures all linage attributed to the use 
of the Guaranty Seal. This is how the two reports 
shape up (January through September 1950): 


ACB Linage | 

ACB Linage as Reported 

as Reported by Good 
by Life Housekeeping 


Life 14,813,250 14,813,250 | 
Good Housekeeping 3,632,461 31,828,682 | 
Ladies’ Home Journal 1,157,897 1,157,897 | 
McCall’s 927,537 927,537 


Woman’‘sHomeCompanion 509,190 509,190 


The discrepancy of some 28,000,000 lines for 
Gcod Housekeeping in the Life figures arises be- 
cause Life chooses to exclude all Good Housekeep- 
ine’s linage which is attributed to Good House- 
keeping’s media symbol, the Guaranty Seal, while 
the figures Life quotes for itself apparently in- 
chides all linage which is attributed to their own 


media symbol bearing the legend “Advertised in 
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Life”. On the Good Housekeeping page in the 
Life report they tuck in a small footnote stating 
that the Good Housekeeping linage attributed to 
the Guaranty Seal has been omitted, but they 


don't give the volume. 


If the Life media symbol is included by Life we 
believe the Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal 


should be counted for Good Housekeeping. 


About a year ago we asked our friends at Life to 
set the record straight. and for a period they did. 
carefully listing the linage accredited to the Guar- 
anty Seal in a separate column. But this practice 
was dropped after a while, and now they are again 
reporting the figures as they seem to wish they 


mere, 


We hope our friends at Life will confine their 
editing of available facts to their own lively pages. 
And, just for fun, we invite them and everyone 
to count the number of times the Good House- 
keeping Guaranty Seal, which Life considers in- 
significant, is reproduced on the expensive pages 


of their own good book. 
at! 
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portant characteristic 
pssful radio station is its 
> ‘program’ to the wants 


Bre needs of its market. 


Since 1923, for over twenty-seven 
i years, WMC has been continually 
- conscious of its program responsi- 
bilities in informing and entertain- 
ing the 796,450 radio homes that 


make up the great Memphis market. 


nies | ad. oes 

Mayor ef Skunk Hollow 
Here is asuccessful example of WMC's Memphis 
Market-Mindedness! Since 1943, Slim Rhodes 
and his Mother’s Best Mountaineers have broad- 
cast continuously over WMC five quarter-hour 
programs a week for an imposing total of 1,990 
quarter hour periods. 


—and here's what the sponsor thinks of it! 


"Slim Rhodes and his Mother’s Best Mountain- 
eers have been a vital factor in making Mother's 
Best Flour a Mid-South favorite. 


"The fine reception our program has enjoyed 
for nearly ten years is reflected in our sales 
figures for this area.” 

R. W. Vollmer 


(Signed ) Southern Sales Manager 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills 


WAVING wiasis“700 
WATTS—790 


W M CF 260 KW Simultaneously Duplicating AM Schedule 


W M C T First TV Station in Memphis and the Mid-South 


National 
Representatives, 
The Branham 
Company 


Owned and Operated by The Commercial Appeal 


Ditto by models, by size of com- 
munity, by type of store, etc. ? 

How about the inventories jp 
the hands of dealers? 

4. How are sales to consumers 
geared to production? 

5. What are the dealers’ reactions 
to discounts, advertising, and sales 
promotional plans? 

6. What are consumers’ reactions 
to Bendix products and prices? 

And how can we keep this ‘n- 
formation flowing in steadily and 
quickly so that it can be used while 
it has the most value? 

Obviously, it is apparent that the 
dealer is the only available source for 
securing the necessary information. 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., the 
biggest manufacturer of automatic 
washers, has approximately 8,000 re- 
tail dealers. ‘To consult each one 
would be an impossible, time-consum- 
ing, and highly expensive undertak- 
ing. Accordingly, we determined 
that an accurate cross section of 500 
would provide us with adequately re- 
liable answers. We felt that if we 
would talk to them, and convince 
them as to the importance of this 
program, we might get that many to 
work with us. 


Advise and Counsel 


We call this sample of 500 dealers 
The Bendix Dealer Advisory Com- 
mittee because we sincerely feel that 
they are in a position to advise and 
counsel us in our decisions. This 
trust was amply evidenced in the out- 
break of war with the North Ko- 
reans. Demand for washing machines 
increased tremendously overnight. 
There were many reasons for this: 

Thousands of homeowners who 
had been trying to get the last few 
months of use out of old washers, 
remembering the lessons of the war in 
Europe and figuring on the possibi!- 
ities of breakdowns, decided to wait 
no longer and rushed to buy. Others, 
thinking of the possibility of infla- 
tion and price increases, suddenly de- 
cided to convert cash into things. 
Dealers hollered to the distributors 
and the distributors hollered to th 
factory. 

Management, in times like des 
must gear its production capacity an 
its sales efforts to peaks and valley 
Always when times such as thes 
loom, many dealers will go hog-wil 
putting in orders beyond their needs 
on the theory that, if allotments come 
only a percentage of their orders wil 
be filled. 

How could we best approach ou 
dealers to get at the true facts 
Through our distributors and thei: 
salesmen? Through our factor: 
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It’s time we got working mad! 


As we listen to the latest insults from 
Moscow, we're likely to get fighting 
mad. 


Instead, we'd better use our heads 
and get working mad. 


It is clear by now that Stalin and his 
gang respect just one thing—strength. 
Behind the Iron Curtain they’ve been 
building a huge fighting machine 
while we were reducing ours. Now 
we must rebuild our defenses—fast. 


As things stand today, there is just 
one way to prevent World War III. 
That is to reearm—to become strong— 
and to stay that way! 


This calls for better productivity all 
along the line. Not just in making 
guns, tanks and planes, but in turn- 
ing out civilian goods, too, 


Arms must come first. But we must 
produce arms at the same time we 
produce civilian goods. 


} We can do this double job if we all 

a FMR EE y ’ work together to turn out more for 
| ay every hour we work—if we use our 

ingenuity to step up productivity. 


All of us must now make sacrifices 
for the common good. But we're 
working for the biggest reward of all 
—peace with freedom! 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE THE STRONGER WE GROW 


SOF SOSSHSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SOS SSSHSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSHSSSSSSHSSSSSOSHSHOHSSSHSSOSSSSSSHSSOSOSSSSSSSSSOSOOES 


FOR A FREE COPY OF “THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA” 


MAIL THE CC.2ON to Public Policy Committee, The Advertising 
Council, Inc., Dept. B.P., 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Name eee PON AN OER RT rede 


FO a RN eae ENE Te eae oe eRe ee een ce ne | 
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men? No, that seemed to be a poor 
idea. Because these individuals, by 
the very nature of their positions, 


precluded the acquisition of frank 
and unbiased reactions. So much of 
their work centers around “getting 


that we were fearful it 
might enter into the type of ques- 
tions asked and answers given. 

We wanted absolutely unbiased, 
uninhibited responses. We decided to 
use an outside organization. In our 
search for the proper tool we came 
to Dun & Bradstreet. D&B, we 
felt, could do the kind of job we 
wanted because that organization 
had a background of research in in- 
dustry problems. D&B had the con- 
fidence of businessmen because of 
long dealing with them, and D&B 
was well known for its confidential 
treatment of data. It presented an 
ideal medium through which we 
could consult with our dealer organi- 
zation. We were not interested in 
what our dealers might say as indi- 
viduals. We wanted to know what 
was said, not who was saying it. 
Thus each dealer would feel free to 
talk, knowing that under no circum- 
stances would his identity be revealed 
to us. And fortunately for us, this 
program was started well in advance 
of the Korean affair and so, when 
the crisis came, we were all set. 


the order” 


Report Form 


Just prior to the first of each 


month, D&B mails to each member 
of the 500-Dealer Advisory Com- 
mittee a reporting form. If this 


form has not been returned in five 
days, carefully filled out, a D&B 
man makes a personal visit to the 
committee member to jog his mem- 
ory. Usually, in industry, when a 
mail questionnaire is sent out, the per- 
centage of returns is low. Five per 
cent returns is considered poor; 15% 
is rated as the ultimate in success. 
Bendix, since the start of this pro- 
gram, has been getting back from 
80% to 85% each month promptly 
and accurately filled out. 

Commonly, such reports on an in- 
dustry require three to six months 
and on that basis is considered up- 
to-date. We get ours by the tenth 
day of each month. 

Organizing such a committee was 
not something to be undertaken 
lightly. Selection of representative 
members, we conceived earlv, ought 
to be made with consideration as to 
the size of cities, the tvpes of stores, 
store volume, and geography. The 
committee, to be representative, must 
be an exact miniature of our total 
dealer organization in all of these 
important factors; that is, we must 
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include the right proportions of 
small town dealers, hardware stores, 
ete. 

In the end, our type of store dis- 
tribution was determined to be: In 
percentages of the whole, appliance 
stores, 49.1; department stores, 6.3; 
furniture stores, 14.9; hardware 
stores, 12.0; utilities, 5.7; all others, 
12.0. 

Checking the dealers constituting 
the committee geographically, the 
percentages work out like this: New 
England, 6.9; Middle Atlantic, 18.0 
East North Central, 23.7; West 
North Central, 11.1; South Atlantic, 
6.16; East South Central, 6.6; West 
South Central, 11.4; Mountain, 

Pacific 13.4. 

Geography can have more to do 
with sales than many think. Geog- 
raphy may mean temper rature which 
can shut one item in a line out or 
vastly increase the Seiad for an- 
other. Geography affects the nature 
of industry or land yields which in 
turn regulate buying power. To 
emphasize my meaning I need only 
to point for comparison to say Pitts- 
burgh.’ Here, solid income and coal 
dust with general electrification even 
in surrounding rural areas speed 
washer demands. 

Take on the other hand vast areas 
in the Rocky Mountain region where 
the air is fresh and pure, where out- 
of-doors clothing is much worn, and 
where electrification is at a minimum. 
It is easy to see that model by model 
these two divergent areas will differ 
widely in their needs and demands. 
I can think of one area where models 
commonly bought vary in price from 
$159 to $269 and of another where 
the range is limited almost entirely 
to from $199 to $229. 

One geographical area, because of 
high income and use needs, may take 
freely all of the models in our line 
where another, because of a variety 


of limitations, may be a market for 
only a tew. 

Without specifying a_ particular 
model I can show what I mean by 
taking figures from some recent re- 
ports and consolidating them. |r 
could work out as shown in the chart 
below. (The figures and areas, of 
course, are fictitious. ) 

Notice one region accounts for 
more volume than all of the rest 
combined, 

Similar projections on each model 
in our line give us an immediate 
control of our manufacturing needs 
month by month and enable us to 
keep, too, a month by month check 
on sales both realized and anticipated, 
More, we have speedy and constant 
information on sales trends, model 
by model in both the cities and small 
town areas. 


What Check? 


Likewise we check, by types of 
dealers, size of community and ge- 
ographical divisions the public’s ac- 
ceptance of specific models and fea- 
tures. This gives us a continuous 
awareness of what the public wants 
because 500 reporting dealers cannot 
fail to give a cross section of the 
nation’s pulse. 

One month the questions sent to 
our committee of 500 may concern 
our national advertising. Samples of 
such questions which we have asked 
are: 

“Have you seen any Bendix wash- 
er advertisements in the national 
magazines during the last month?” 

“If yes, please name the maga- 
zines.” 

“What do you like most about 
these Bendix washer ads?” 

“What do you like /east about 
them ?” 

“What single advertisement you 
have seen do you consider the most 


Dealers Analyze Their Positions 


Model and Units Sold Units on Units Expect 

Geographical Durin Hand as of to Sell During 
Division October 1950 October 31,1950 | November 1950 
A, W. N. Central 164 136 253 
A, So. Atlantic 285 165 384 
A, S. W. Central 2,861 191 2,735 
A, EN. Central 590 112 784 
A, New England 262 44 4ll 
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John Hughes gets award plaque from 
ASTA President-elect A. L. Simmons 


for outstanding summer travel section... 


John Hughes came to The News as a copy boy in 
1934...and at night started to slug his way through 
culture courses at Columbia. After two years on 
the coffee and sandwich beat he was graduated to 
police, and later to general assignments. 

In 1946, he covered aviation. Then as Military 
Editor, he followed major military maneuvers, in 
the Arctic, Aleutians, the Caribbean and Europe. 
Bucketing around the world with the high brass 
gave John itchy feet...In December 1947 he sold 
the office on letting him start a travel column 
titled “Wheels, Keels & Wings.” Since then his life 
has been a bow! of visas, reservations and front boy! 

He travels as plain Joe Doakes, takes nothing on 
‘the cuff, and is under no obligation to toss bouquets. 
Sometimes he brings along the Better Half, to get the 
woman angle. He traveled 100,000 miles last year. 

Last May he put out The News’ first Travel Section 
...24 pages of what most people want to know when 
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they go, what to do and see. The Section clicked with 
the customers, rang up fresh receipts for resorts, hotels, 
and transportation purveyors on three continents... 
And on December 7 the American Society of Travel 
Agents tapped Hughes and The News with a special 
award for an outstanding Travel Supplement... “‘for 
continued excellence in the field of travel writing.” 
The Association examined 302 newspapers in all. 
Another of the smaller local sheets here, called The 


New York Times, got a similar Oscar. 


Thr TRAVEL FIELD catches on fast . .. in the first 
eleven months in 1950 gave The News an advertising 
gain of 83,000 lines—three times that of any other 
New York paper. 

In such a market as New York, such a paper as 
The News can hardly help sell more of everything 
from world cruises to white goods, from ice cream 
cones to investment trusts, at a lower cost... than 
almost any other medium in the world. -This modest 
claim can be supported with evidence from practically 
every classification ... Ask for the facts! 


DAILY... more than 2,125,000 
SUNDAY more than 4,050,000 
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effective in aiding you to sell wash- 
ers?” 

“What the least effective?” 

“Do you regularly use factory pre- 
pared mats for your newspaper ad- 
vertising of Bendix appliances?” 

“Tf not, why not?” 

“What do you like most about the 
newspaper mats supplied by Bendix 
Home Appliances ?” 

“What do you like 
them ?” 

We feel that we get true answers, 
unflavored by any fear or desire to 
curry favor because the reports are 
turned in to Dun & Bradstreet on 
their solemn promise that anonymity 


least about 


always will be guarded and held sac- 
red. If it were handled any other 
way we believe much of the value 
of these reports would be lost. We 
may crack down with a question 
such as: 

“What don’t you like about the 
design of any specific model in our 
line?” 

“What features, do you feel, are 
lacking in Model X?” 

We do not ask one of our dealers 
to identify himself to us when he 
hands us such information, feeling 
that he might hedge in his frank 
criticism to save our feelings or to 
protect himself from our prejudice 


... of all Evening 


Newspapers in the United States in AUTOMOTIVE 
ADVERTISING is the BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Sell the News readers 


and you sell the 
WHOLE BUFFALO MARKET 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 
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against him. It is the low-dow:. on 
what our dealers are thinking, not 
who is thinking it, that we want 

In other words, we are looking for 
signs and guideposts which will en- 
able us to become better manvfac- 
turers, makers of better prod: cts, 
better merchandisers and __ better 
everything which will contribute to 
our success and keep us in the tore. 
front in our field. Simply put, the 
whole thing boils down to this: 

1. We suggest to Dun & Brad- 
street the questions to ask and that 
is all. 

2. Dun & Bradstreet makes up the 
questionnaire and mails it to the 
committee members. A sample of a 


typical questionnaire appears in 
Graph I. 
3. The Questionnaires are re- 


turned to D&B. The dealer’s name 
or any other means of identification 
does not appear on the returned form. 

4. Specialists in the employ of 
D&B classify, rate, analyze and re- 
port on their findings. 

5. A cold, unbiased report is 
handed to Bendix once each month 
for further study and analysis. 

6. D&B then incorporates all of 
the salient findings in a monthly 
news letter which is mailed to the 
committee members. 

Each succeeding month we find 
ourselves with a change of program. 
This follows naturally as, without 
exception, the work of one month de- 
velops new ideas and problems suf- 
ficiently important to require atten- 
tion. Because so many problems are 
brought to light quickly, before they 
have time to become chronic, we 
value the program highly. 


Informed Management 


In other words, management is 
kept constantly informed. This 
means that it can act immediately for 
the benefit of Bendix, its distributors 
and its dealers. It insures our en- 
tire organization against this pitfa'l: 
Talk to one or two persons and you 
can be terribly misled; talk to 50 
representative dealers and you can 
be very sure that you have a sound 
conception of any problem affecting 
them as a whole. 

Summing up, here are a few of te 
things that the Bendix Dealer A'- 
visory Committee has accomplished 1 
the little more than a year that ‘t 
has been in existence: 

1. Neglected markets have been 
pointed out and remedies have be a 
applied to correct the situations 1'- 
volved, 

2. One model, for various re: 
sons, was not getting proper accep” 
ance. After analyzing the corm- 
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mitte reports its design was 
chang Immediately public ac- 
cepta: e followed and sales increased. 

3. ‘in a time when sales were in 
turm: il because of the crisis in Asia, 
our “uick reporting system enabled 


us t keep sales in better pace with 
‘nver cory; that is, to get the right 
mod«!s to the right spots at the right 
tim 

4. Individual opinions of commit- 
tee members, weighed and analyzed, 
has ed to revising the amount of 
newspaper advertising and changing 
the approach and type of copy at a 
time when speed was important. 

5. Such reports served as a sound 
guide which we used to improve our 
dealer organization through selectiv- 
ity. 

6. Monthly audit reports have been 
used to synchronize production with 
consumer demand no matter how 
volatile. 


Lag in Research 


We feel that most industries suffer 
from a lag in getting information 
on changes in consumer activities and 
consumer reactions. We are using 
our dealers as a part of our manage- 
ment, making dealers in effect mem- 
bers of our management committee. 
We are confident that we have a 
new approach to market research. 
That is why I say we are pioneering. 
To anyone who asks me if I consider 
the program worth while my answer 
is: “We are going to continue it.” 

In our work in this type of re- 
search we do not fish for compli- 
ments. We are as anxious to find out 
why a woman prefers a competitive 
product as we are to find out why 
she prefers a Bendix. We know 
now, better than we ever knew be- 
fore, that the only way to figure 
human behavior is to go to people 
and find out why they act as they 
do. No sales manager is smart 
enough to get the answer sitting in 
his office. The fellow who thinks 
he can do that is bound to make mis- 
takes. They can be costly mistakes. 

No matter how simple a question 
is asked it is bound to get results. 
Take these as a couple of examples: 
‘Does the washer you are using 
t your clothes clean?” 

“What important feature do you 
isider lacking in your ironer?” 

Get five hundred of your dealers 
to ask a number of customers or 
ospective buyers these questions, 
len bring their findings together and 
analyze them, and you are bound to 
t valuable information. Remember, 
e consumer is the next of. kin to 
e dealer. From our experience I 
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am sure that the must skeptical will 
be convinced. 

One experience we had that took 
us down a peg grew directly out of 
this research. We developed a model 
which lacked some features of a high 
priced number. We told our deal- 
ers to advertise the lower priced 
model but to se// up to the higher 
priced model. In other words, to 
use the lower priced model as a 
leader item. 

Dealers in one section of the coun- 
try reported better success in the 
sales of the lower priced model and 


their records proved it. What they 
had done was to sell up to the low 
priced model from the conventional 
wringer type washer. 

A series of reports, all eminating 
from a small area, opened our eyes 
to our error and quickly prompted 
us to revise our sales approach—na- 
tion-wide. “The speed with which we 
caught and corrected this mistake in 
approach was of extreme value to 
us. So we have written this motto: 
‘To be a leader you must be well in- 
formed.” ‘To those two words can 
be added: “And constantly!” 


—_, 


“This is our order clerk for the 
Growing Greensboro Market!" 


HOW TO GET MORE SALES at lower cost-per-sale in North Caro- 
lina (South’s leading state): Concentrate on the Greensboro 12- 
County ABC trading Area, where 1/6 of the state’s population rings 
up ONE-FIFTH of the state’s retail and food sales! . . . Current re- 
tail sales volume, about $400-million, is running 301% above 1939, 
the biggest 10-year increase in North Carolina —and 10th in the 
Nation! ... To efficiently cover the Growing Greensboro Market, 
make your No. 1 medium the GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD: 


The only medium with 70% coverage in the Greensboro 12-County 
ABC Area, and selling. influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Sales Management Figures 


Greensboro 


News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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BY DR. DONALD A. LAIRD 


When—And Why—Customers 


Mistrust Salesmen 


There are at least six "thin ice" situations in selling which 
call for great skill when a salesman runs into them. Consider 
them, one-by-one, and decide what tactics will be most 


effective in replacing prospect's mistrust with confidence. 


There would be mistrust of sales- 
people even if every customer in the 
world always received more than a 
fair and square deal. It is inherent 
for many customers to have a feeling 
of uncertainty in the sales situation. 
This uncertainty of themselves keeps 
them on guard against possible du- 
plicity. We can see how this operates 
by looking into some sales situations 
where mistrust is most likely to rear 
its ugly head. 


When unfamiliar with quality 
standards: The customer knows lit- 
tle about the quality, or value, of 
many items he buys, and knows he 
does not know. He has to buy many 
suits of clothes, but still does not 
know how to tell good wool from 
poor, fine tailoring from poor work- 
manship; style and fit he can only 
guess at. 

A few customers subscribe to con- 
fidential reports which give the re- 
sults of analyses and tests of more 
commonly purchased commodities. 
These consumer reports often con- 
found the already confused customer 
and add to his mistrust of anyone 
who is not thoroughly impartial. 

This uncertainty about the fine 
points of what he is buying naturally 
makes the customer feel he may be 
gullible. His lack of confidence in his 
own judgment leads him to mistrust 
the person from whom he is buying. 
His self-doubt becomes doubt of 
others. Thus mistrust of the sales- 
maker may arise from the customer’s 
own confusion which becomes sus- 
picion of others. 

What this customer needs, of 
course, is guidance in making his 
selections, but if he is helped too 
obviously he may think that some- 
thing is being slipped over on him. 
Many canned foods are now la- 
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beled as grade A, B, or C to avoid 
the confusion from such selling 
grades as fancy, extra fancy, and 
choice. Mail order firms describe 
their goods as good, better, best to 
help the consumer clear up his own 
doubts. Many manufacturers attach 
quality labels or tags to their prod- 
ucts, telling about the materials and 
grade in words the non-technical 
customer can understand. All these 
build trust by helping the befuddled 
customer clear up his self-doubts. 

The customer’s self-doubts need to 
be cleared up, but not with high pres- 
sure methods. 


When buying occasional-purchase 
articles: The customer’s uncertainty 
and resulting suspicion—is greater 
when buying articles which are pur- 
chased only occasionally. He has less 
experience with these and feels more 
at sea when sizing up what is avail- 
able. There is more suspicion, for 
instance, when buying an automobile 
than when buying gasoline for it; 
more mistrust when buying an oil 
burner than when buying fuel oil for 
it. As a result, burner salesmen are 
paid higher commissions than oil 
salesmen. 


When more money is involved: 
The automobile and oil burner ex- 
amples point to another element that 
increases “natural mistrust.’ When 
more money is involved, there is like- 
ly to be more suspicion. Not much 
suspicion is shown by a normal per- 
son buying an inexpensive alarm 
clock, but there is likely to be some 
when the same person buys a high 
quality wrist watch. And why not? 
There is a half year’s savings going 
into the watch. Normal caution be- 
comes natural suspicion. 


When the salesmaker seeks out the 
prospect: Mistrust is increased when 
the prospect is rounded up by the 
salesman. When the customer goes 
into a store to look at wrist watches 
he does it on his own free will. But 
when a salesman calls at his home to 
interest him in a satchel of wrist 
watches, then someone else is using 
the initiative. The customer feels 
that the salesman is intruding, invad- 
ing his private will, that he is being 
pounced on in his own home. His 
suspicions increase somewhat in pro- 
portion to the abruptness of the in- 
trusion. 

House-to-house salesmen, and most 
outside and insurance salesmakers, are 
up against defensive mistrust because 
they seek out the customer. More 
than most salespeople, they should go 
slowly in the first contacts to estab- 
lish friendly rapport and win con- 
fidence. 


When subterfuge is used: ‘Good 
morning, Mrs. Spelvin. Our presi- 
dent asked me to call on you.” Such 
an approach is sometimes used by out- 
side salesmen on cold turkey can- 
vasses to locate prospective buyers. It 
flatters the prospect’s self-regard and 
makes it easier for the salesperson to 
get in. But it soon dawns on all but 
the most stupid customers that it ‘s 
a trick—and from then on the sales- 
person has an uphill job. 

“We are making a survey and 
want your opinion on this,” is an- 
other subterfuge used to get mer- 
chandise into a prospect’s hands. Th's 
phoney-survey approach has _ been 
used so much that Better Business 
Bureaus have attacked it. 

“We are inspecting gas appliances 
for safety” is another subterfuge to 
get by prospects. But as soon as 
sales talk is launched for the safe 
appliance, the guard goes up with 
vengeance. 

Any subterfuge is almost alwaj 
followed by rising mistrust as th 
prospect begins to see through th 
sham. Wide use of subterfuges b 
house-to-house salespeople gives man 
customers a hang-over of mistrus’ 
which complicates the work of al 
salesmakers, 
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W E KNOW ... because we check with 
‘ood homeowners, housewives and businessmen 


‘esi- ... in big cities and small towns 

: throughout the nation. The results . . . 

9 out of 10 tell us “‘Yes, I use the ‘yellow 
Tt pages’ of the telephone directory to find 
and where to buy the things I need.” 

te: This ‘yellow pages’ buying habit has been 
ae growing for over sixty years. And with it 
has been growing the use of Trade Mark 
Service by America’s leading firms— 
manufacturers of consumer and 
industrial branded products. 


Trade Mark Service, the dealer 
identification plan, associates your 
trade-mark or brand name with a list of 
your dealers in the ‘yellow pages’. It 
channels the buying urge your advertising 
creates . . . directs prospects right to your 
authorized dealers. 

To find out more about Trade Mark Service 
" and how it will localize your national 

h advertising, just— 
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dut- 
‘an- 


les- 


ind 
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CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE OR (4 
SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA 
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Co-operative 
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makes 


ROANOKE 


AN IDEAL 


TEST MARKET 


The Roanoke newspapers com- 
pletely dominate this 16-county 
market and are prepared to facili- 
tate a successful test operation. 
Surveys, route lists, trade promo- 
tion mailings are among the many 
reasons why more and more ad- 
vertisers test first in Roanoke. 


Natural mountain barriers separate 
Roanoke from competing markets. Here, 
more than 500,000 people—engaged in 
Commerce, Agriculture and Industry— 
represent a faithful cross-section of 
the U.S. and insure reliable test results. 


Write for complimen- 
tary copy of ‘MARKET 
TESTistics’’ to Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker Co., 
60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE 


SAWYER * FERGUSON * WALKER CO. 
National Representatives 


VIRGINIA 


When the salesman is too eager to 
sell: There is the same underlying 
psychology when the salesmaker is 
too eager to sell,:or tries to sell too 
quickly. There is mistrust when pros- 
pects feel they are being sold, less 
when they feel they are buying. 

Since successful salespeople usually 
are on the aggressive side, they touch 
off mistrust by their very aggressive- 
ness. This over-insistence is some- 
thing which people who have a love 
of selling, or sales drive, should keep 
under control. Like powder and 
paint, sales effort should be there, but 
not too obvious. 

The rapid-talking salesman, per- 
haps reeling off a canned sales talk, 
increases mistrust. So does brushing 
aside the prospects’ questions or ob- 
jections. 

Sales-mindedness must be counter- 
balanced by customer-centered and 
service-conscious attitudes. 

When new products are offered: 
Mistrust is increased when new prod- 
ucts are introduced. A few progres- 
sive prospects grab new articles, but 
with most people unfamiliarity in- 
creases mistrust. New products have 
uphill sales roads because of human 
mistrust of new ideas and contrap- 


How to Tenderize 


tions. The long struggles before mar- 
kets were created for reapers, safety 
razors, and zippers are well known 
examples of mistrust of the new. 

Preference for nationally branded 
merchandise is the other side of mis. 
trust of new _ products. Familiar 
brands are easier to sell than the 
identical goods under another trade 
name. Surveys show that more than 
80% of customers buy such articles 
as soap, razor blades, and baby foods 
by brand names. More than half the 
sales of electrical appliances are made 
because of customers’ belief in the 
brands or the manufacturers’ repu- 
tations. 

Another aspect of familiarity and 
trust is that customers in city stores 
are usually less trustful than those in 
small town stores. The city customer 
is. dealing with strangers much of the 
time, and keeps his guard up. The 
small-town customer is dealing with 
an acquaintance, and this familiarity 
builds up more confidence. Some city 
salespeople overcome mistrust by 
slowly building up a following of 
regular customers who do not react 
to sales talks with icy stares of mis- 
trust. 


The Tough Food Market 


The two men behind Adolph's Seasoned Meat Tenderizer were 


short on cash, but long on imagination. They demonstrated that a 


merchandising idea still can be parlayed a long way in this country. 


With nothing to use for money— 
how to get your foot in the crack of 
the door of the national food market ? 

In June, 1949, Adolph’s Seasoned 
Meat Tenderizer had distribution in 
one Los Angeles department store, 
where two young men_ pan-broiled 
round steak with their product . 
handed out tastes to spectators . 
sold a 49-cent bottle to one in four 

. almost made expenses in a week 
... better than a couple of thousand 
bottles. 

Today, this specialty has 95% re- 
tail and 100% wholesale distribution 
in Southern California... is up and 
down the Pacific Coast .. . in Den- 
ver, Chicago, Cleveland . . . is going 
national as fast as distribution can 
be organized through food brokers, 
advertising and consumer sampling. 


The Product: Juice of the papaya 
had long been used in the tropics to 
make meat tender, and to some ex- 
tent in this country, but as juice 
had difficulties for household us 
Adolph used it at his steak house 1 
Los Angeles. 

“Whoever puts up this formula i 
powder will have something!” h 
told Lloyd E. Rigler, now presiden 
of Adolph’s Food Products. Ex-Nav 
with radio and movie-agency sellin 
experience, Rigler was a strugglin 
food broker. His partner was Law: 
ence E. Deutsch, former showmai 
and member of the New York Cit 
Center Opera Co. Both of them ha: 
an eye open for a business based on 
food product of their own. Thi 
seemed to be it. Ultimately there wa 
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TOUGH flank steak yields to the tenderizing 


‘effect of the dried juice of the papaya. 


This is Lloyd Rigler, president of Adolph's. 


developed a dry form of the papaya 
enzyme which makes meat tender, 
with seasoning added, and which 
stands up as a grocery specialty. For 
the housewife, no more pounding or 
cubing. For the butcher, more meat 


sold, a greater quantity of rump, 
flank and chuck, some of which 


would have to go into the hamburger 
grind, at less profit. For the whole 
family, more nutrition. 

Standing Over the Hot Stove 
Period: The first marketing stab 
was made at the Los Angeles down- 
town May Co., with a demonstra- 
tion booth at which Rigler and 
Deutsch did the cooking and selling. 
Most of their cash had gone into 10 
thousand fine labels and bottles, for 
product appearance. 

Consumer response was so hearten- 
ing that they put a little more cash 
into a booth at a home building 
show, cooked and sampled and sold 
for another 11 days—with good re- 
sults. 

Their demonstration brought in a 
television salesman who said it would 
make a good minute show. He put 
them on KTLA once, for $50, with 

commercial offering a bottle by 

ail. That sold a couple of thousand 
ore bottles. 

Then down to San Diego for a 

r. followed by a couple of months 

fairs, often in tents, selling enough 

pay expenses, getting a little local 


tail distribution by letting grocers 
iow what they were doing. But 
thing like wholesale, which they 


ell knew was the real front door. 
First Newspaper Campaign: Ter- 
bly exhausting work! There must 
some easier way to profit by the 
sumer acceptance which had been 
oved by their product. That ex- 
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perience was of utmost value, tor a 
tenderizer was of news interest to 
the housewife, struggling with her 
budget. If she could see it used, or 
try a sample, she was sold. Bedrock 
knowledge for the marketing strategy 
ahead. 

After talking with the Mayers Ad- 
vertising Agency, Los Angeles, Rig- 
ler and Deutsch decided to make a 
test in Santa Ana, south of Los An- 
geles: 210 thousand, 66 thousand 
families, eight weekly 400-line ads 
in the Santa Ana Register for $352. 

They put in a lot of hard work— 
not much easier than standing over 
the hot stove. Proofs were shown to 
retail grocers, and 50% distribution 
was secured, all sold. Offers to stock 
up on consignment were natural in 
such circumstances, but they insisted 
on sales—have never consigned, never 
will. The retailer’s interest in dis- 
playing a product begins when he 
puts his money into it. 

Really Going National: From that 
day there always has been money for 
promotion. Similar tactics were used 
in Long Beach, Pomona, Riverside, 
San Bernardino. Los Angeles was 
ringed around, and its grocers began 
to hear about the product from out- 
lying branch managers who advised 
headquarters to stock up on this new 
seller. After a few offers to stock 
on a test basis, they believed it. They 
were getting requests from their cus- 
tomers. So the product came into its 
home town. 


Food Is News 


The Santa Ana pattern is still 
good. Territory is opened up by mak- 
ing food broker connections, ahead 
of advertising, and getting teamwork 
on the points that sell the product. 

First, this is news to housewives. 
They are interested the moment they 
hear about it. even though their re- 
action is sceptical. News is something 
people want to know. This is true, 
and the sceptical housewife can be 
left to her neighbors who have found 
out that “it works.” 

Second, in Santa Ana everybody 
was sampled with half-ounce packets 
in cellophane, enough for a couple of 
steaks —the advertising department, 
the retail grocer, the boys in the back- 
room. Everybody in the store must 
try Rigler insists, so that when asked 
“What about this?” they need not 
answer, “Lady, I never heard of it.” 

Many had tried promoting papaya 
tenderizers but no one had ever “put 
it over” consumer-wise. This is the 
way it was done. “But you can’t say 
there is a formula,” adds Lloyd Rig- 
ler, “nor any secrets—too many fac- 
tors involved ... and a lot of hard 
work.” 


Appointed by Ruberoid 


E. J. O’Leary has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of The Ruberoid Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturers’ of 
asphalt and asbestos building materials. 
He is one of 268,873 daily Wall Street 
Journal readers from coast-to-coast. To 
reach men who are stepping up in busi- 
ness, advertise in America’s Only Na- 
tional Business Daily. (Advt.) 
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In order to further estab 

iish 3avonne, .. J. as Metropolitan New York’s 
No. 1 test market, THE BAYONNE TIMES is con- 
ducting a series of ten-week continuing analytical 
studies of the movement of grocery store products in 
a cross section amounting to 10 per cent of all 
Bayonne retail outlets, 


Send or call for complete details of current and 
contemplated grocery store surveys 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


“"Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside'’ 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York /6, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 
number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


227—227 Reasons for Continued Selling 
though there’s nothing to 


10c) 


—Even 
Price 


sell. 


225—What Air Reduction Is Doing to 
Increase Effective Selling Time. (Price 
10c) 


224—Market Research: The Coming 
“Must” in Industrial Selling, by Terry 
Armstrong. (Price 10c) 


223—-Hickok Tests Multiple Manage- 
ment and Finds It Sound, by A. R. Hahn. 
(Price 25c) 


222—Experts Pick Best Test Markets 
by Regions and 5 Population Groups. 
(Price 25c) 


221—A Portfolio of 
Forms. (Price 50c) 


Sales Control 


What do ~e have that 
Texas doesn’t have? 


y 


“GEORGIA’S 3rd MARKET 
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WE HAVE 


Auguste... 


ND Sdil/ GROWING! 


Population 162 000 


AUGUSTA 
GEORGIA 


“THE NATIONS 


107” 


MARKETS * 


The Government's new one-and-a quarter 
billion dollar H-Bomb plant being erected 
20 miles from Augusta is bringing thousands 
of people into the area . a rich market 


for advertisers. 


*This figure does not include 
the 45,000 bonus market con- 
sisting of Camp Gordon troops 
and their families. 
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220—The Vital Spark in Effective S-lI- 
ing: Creative Thinking, by Alex F. (Os. 
born. (Price 5c) 


219—Don’t Hire a Salesman—Hire a 
Man & Wife Team, by Robert F. Browne. 
(Price 10c) 


218-—Basic Reference Sources in the 
Field of Sales & Advertising. (Price 25c) 


2i7—How to Keep Sales Bulletins Out 
of Hotel Waste Baskets, by Herbert W. 
Green. (Price 10c) 


216—When the Dealer Says “I’m All 
Stocked Up,” by W. C. Dorr. (Price 10c) 


215—A ‘Time-Saver 
for Maps for Sales 
50c) 


List of Sources 
Executives. (Price 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


214—What Does It Cost to Operate A 
Salesman’s Car Today? by R. E. Runz- 
heimer. (Price 25c) 


213—Cost of Keeping Salesmen in the 
Field Rises 12-13% Since 1947. (Price 
10c) 


209—Our Salesmen Can Design Tools, 
But They Sell Profits, Not Machines. 
(Price 10c) 


208—Trouble Spots in Sales: How We 
Localize and Cure Them, by Sumner J. 
Robinson. (Price 25c) 


205—When You're on the Blacklist Be- 
cause You’ve Botched a Sale, by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


204—Ten Major Reasons Why Sales- 
men Fail, bv Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) 


199—Ten Lessons in Speech Training 
For Executives and Salesmen, by Dr. 
James F. Bender. (Price 35c) 


198—Sales Force Teamwork: How Can 
You Inspire It? by Eugene B. Mapel. 
(Price 5c) 


197—Death of Many Salesmen, by 
James S. Arnold. (Price 10c) 


196—The Shortage of Key Men: What 
Can We Do About It? by Marvin Bower. 
(Price 25c) 


193—Can We Save the Salesman Who 
Thinks He’s Down and Out? by Harr 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


189—Hunch & Prejudice in Hiring 
The Crux of Manpower Failures, b 
Robert N. McMurry. (Price 10c) 


188—Ten Essentials for Sound Sale 
Training, by Sidney Carter. (Price 25c 


186—Twenty Traits That Make Sta: 
Salesmen, by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


184—How to Compute Salesmen’s Aut 
Allowances, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Pric 


25c) 
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13i--Leadership: What Makes It? by 
Dr. james F. Bender. (Price 25c) 


17-—Unionization of Salesmen: What 
conditions breed it? What happens after 
it's 1 reality? (Price 75c) 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped to 
Pri Quality? by Burton’ Bigelow. 
iP e 10c) 


—How To Train Salesmen For a 
Buvers’ Market. (A_ selected group of 
articles on the theory and practice of 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales Train- 
ing, by William Rados. (Seven articles.) 
Price 65c) 


i5+—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A_ portfolio 
of 12 articles.) (Price 75c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s_ Efficiency, by Richard D. 
Crisp. (Price 25c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 75c) 


i31—Hiring Will Be Easier — If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 
win G. Flemming. (Price 10c) 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. McMurry. (Price 5c) 


126—What Makes a Star Salesman 
Tick? By Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 
are exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


THE SALESMAN’S CREED,” by W. 
C. Holman. A special reprint made in 
a size and format suitable for framing. 
Actual size: 111%4”x15”. On fine rag 
stock; in color. Prices: single copies: $1. 

3 to 11 copies, 75c each ... a dozen 
copies, $6. . More than 12, 50c each. 


8 Traits that Make Salesmen Welcome 
at General Electric. (Price 10c) 


The Survey of Buying Power Versus 
Census on Population, by Jay M. 
Gould. (Price 10c) 


a+ 


How Good Is The Sales Management 
irvey of Buying Power?, by Jay M. 
vuld. (Price 10c) 


“~~ —D 


What Type of Woman is Most Likely 
to Succeed in Direct Selling?, by Kath- 
ine S. Miller. (Price 25c) 


a 


Quiet Talk to the Salesman About Self- 
Training, by Neil M. Mathews. (Price 5c) 
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How to Cut Waste Out of Salesmen’s 
Selling Hours, by R. A. Siegel, Jr. 
(Price 10c) 


75% of Our Sales Engineers Upped 
Earnings with Incentive Pay, by James 
W. Brady. (Price 5c) 


To Charge or Not to Charge for Sales 
Promotion Materials? (Price 5c) 


Gifts and Entertainment—Are They 
“Necessary Evils” in Selling?, by Lester 
B. Colby. (Price 10c) 


13 Commandments for The Successful 
Conference Leader, by James F. Bender. 
(Price 10c) 


You and I Are Tax Suckers!, by A. G. 
Mezerik. (Price 10c) 


Is “National” Advertising a Mistake? 
by Philip Salisbury. (Price 10c) 


A Fresh Slant on Market Analysis: 
What It Did for Strathmore. (Price 5c) 
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m BUSINESS STAFF 
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is invited. 


1111 South Boulevard 


DOES YOUR FILM 


PRODUCER OFFER 


DEADLINE RELIABILITY 


You’ve heard it before and you'll hear it again... “There’s 
no substitute for experience!” An ever-increasing group of 
sales managers is learning that 37 years of Atlas know-how is 
an important factor in the production of top quality motion 
pictures, slidefilms and television commercials, Your inquiry 


Atlas Film Corporation 


Established 1913 


M QUALITY CONTROL 


FINANCIAL SECURITY 


31 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Oak Park, Illinois 
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MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


Cosmopolitan's Quiz 
Draws 2,986 Entries 


The $4,000 question which has 
intrigued the advertising fraternity 
since last August has been answered 
by Mrs. Marion R. Powell, wife of 
an executive of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., Philadelphia. She wins the 1951 
Cadillac convertible offered as first 
grand prize in the Cosmo-Quiz con- 
test conducted by Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine. 

The second grand prize, a two- 
weeks Bermuda vacation for two, 
goes to H. Jack Lang, president of 
the Lang, Fisher and Stashower 
Agency, Cleveland. R. W. Welch, 
director of merchandising, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., receives a 1951 con- 
sole model Zenith television combina- 
tion as third grand prize. 

The three grand prize winners 
were selected from the three top win- 
ners in each of the monthly quizzes 
based on the editorial content of the 
September, October and November 
issues of Cosmopolitan. They were 


picked by a committee consisting of 
Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., board chairman; Rob- 
ert W. Orr, president of Robert W. 
Orr & Associates, Inc.; Elkin Kauf- 
man, executive vice-president of Wil- 
liam H. Weintraub & Co., Inc. 

A total of 2,986 entries were re- 
ceived in the series of the three 
monthly Cosmo-Quiz contests, which 
were limited to men and women iden- 
tified with national advertising. Con- 
testants included 59 advertising 
agency board chairmen, presidents, 
owners or partners; 71 media direc- 
tors or space buyers and 146 account 
executives. Equal interest was shown 
by national advertisers, with 18 com- 
pany presidents, owners or partners; 
160 advertising directors; 40 sales 
directors. 

There were 1,062 awards, with a 
cash value in excess of $10,000, made 
by the magazine. 

Contest judging, with the excep- 
tion of selection of the three grand 
prize winners, was handled by the 
Contest Division of Richard Man- 
ville Research, New York City. 


COSMO-QUIZ grand prize awards discussed by (left to right) Richard Manville, 
of Manville Research; Thomas D'Arcy Brophy, Kenyon & Eckhardt board chairman 


and one of the judges; Herbert R. Mayes, Cosmopolitan supervising editor. 


DOUBLE BARRELED ... is the use to 
which this space in Detroit is put by 
Walker & Co., cooperating with the city's 
Traffic Engineering Bureau and Traffic 
Safety Association. Gross circulation fig. 
ure used adds safety, subtle selling. 


Peace and Wartime News- 
Paper Reading Shown In 
ARF's 11 Year Summary 


How daily newspapers are read in 
three different eras—prewar, wartime 
and postwar—is shown in the 138 
Study Summary of the Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading which 
has just been published by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation. 

The 64-page report presents for 
the first time satisfactorily compar- 
able readership patterns for three 
chronological eras: prewar, July 1939 
through December 1941; wartime, 
January 1942 through December 
1945; postwar, January 1946 through 
April 1950. 

In addition, it presents an overall 
picture of the readership of advertis- 
ing and editorial content for all 
United States and Canadian newspa- 
pers examined during the entire 11- 
year period. 

The summary reports that, on the 
average, men tend to prefer front 
page and world news, while women 
favor local stories and will shop 
through the inside pages of a paper 
for news items which appeal to them. 

Similar trends are reported for the 
prewar year and wartime years, but 
a different pattern is disclosed ‘or 
the postwar years — up to the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea. Frot 
the end of World War II until fig 
ing broke out in Korea, there wa 
marked trend among men to pay more 
attention to local news than they h: 
in either of the other periods. 

Another important disclosure in ¢ 
summary is that readership of o 
standing advertisements compares f: 
orably with that of top news stor 

A comparison of advertising read 
ership during prewar, wartime a 
postwar years reveals an upswing 
men’s readership during the postwar 
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THE MAGAZINE 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.-Y. 


OF MARKETING 


says R. S. Hammonp, V.P. and General Sales Manager, Johns-Manville 
Sales Corporation, “We use SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying Power 
together with your County Outline Retail Sales Map extensively in the 
planning of sales territories and for setting up sales potentials within 
those areas.” 


are planning and deciding . .. 


No matter what problems the Sales Chief may face in his working 
day, the chances are he’ll make use of SALES MANAGEMENT maga- 
zine or one of the special tools SM provides to help him in his job. 


In addition to the pertinent ideas he finds only in the one pub- 
lication edited specifically for him, the typical Sales Executive 
turns to SALES MANAGEMENT for aids and services which include: 


County Outline Retail Sales Maps 

The annual Survey of Buying Power 

Reader Service Department and Library 

Special Consultation 

Sales Letter Round Table 

Specialized Application for Employment Blanks. 


for example: One out of every three subscribers has bought 
SM’s current County Outline Retail Sales Map at an average price 
of $2.50, and 17,000 of these maps have been sold in six months. 
Combine these special services with the stimulating editorial con- 
tent in one of the world’s “most often quoted” publications and 
you see the consistent impact of SALES MANAGEMENT on the 


opinions and decisions of the nation’s sales executives. 


333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Ill. « 15 East de la Guerra, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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MERALD LUE is elected vice-presi- 
dent of Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
which he continues to serve as ad- 
vertising manager for the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society publications. 


period, and shows that women’s 
readership of newspaper ads is con- 
tinuing at a high level in the postwar 
era, 

The summary makes it possible to 
compare the readership of various ad- 
ver tising and editorial departments by 
readers in four different occupational 
groups. Such comparisons show that 
advertising registers more heavily 
with readers in the skilled and un- 
skilled workers groups than it does 
among those in the business-and-pro- 
fessional and the salaried groups. 

The completion of the 138 week- 
day newspaper studies has made it 
possible to show for the first time 
readership patterns found in five city 
size groups. This finer breakdown 
discloses that the size of a city seems 
to have little significant effect on the 
number of people who read any news- 
paper advertising, with the exception 
of the classified. The average reading 
of classified ads rises 31% among men 
and 40% among women as the size 
of a city decreases. 

How contemporary events may in- 
Huence reading habits is disclosed in 
the attention given various editorial 
departments during each of the three 
eras. Editorials get higher readership 
during wartime, while comics, society 
and sports items undergo various de- 
grees of readership loss. The pattern 
is reversed, however, during the post- 
war period. 

The Advertising Research Founda- 
tion conducts the Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA, and is sponsored jointly by 
the AAAA and the ANA. 

The Foundation will soon issue 
Sunday Study No. 3, based on its 
September 24, 1950 issue of The 
Cincinnati Enquirer. The surveyed 
issue was a 248-page newspaper, the 
largest ever measured by the Founda- 
tion. 
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Profits Can Drop 50% 
If Sales Off Only 10% 


If you’re a headline grabber you 
might get the [false] idea that build- 
ing is all washed up for the duration 
and the distribution system that feeds 
this huge and sprawling industry will 
dry up. In that case, Harold H. 
Rosenberg, editor- publisher of Build- 
ing Supply News, suggests that you 
review all the dire predictions about 
building that never came true in 
World War II. 

“Despite all the controls and the 
headaches of the war and postwar 
periods,” points out Mr. Rosenberg 
in the January issue of BSN, “build- 
ing industry people went on making 
and selling their usual products — 
although in many cases to a new buy- 
*r, Uncle Sam. The dealers found all 
kinds of things to sell . . . builders 
migrated . . . the number who fell by 
the wayside was surprisingly small.” 

Editor Rosenberg has devoted the 
entire January issue of BSN to the 
theme that building business can be 
good for those who apply a little in- 
genuity to their jobs. This issue con- 
tains nine sales and profit plans for 
1951. BSN points out to its dealer- 
readers that 1951 is “‘a year in which 
a 10% drop in sales could slash profits 
by 50%, unless you concentrate on 
profitable sales and on cutting ex- 
penses.” 


Plastics Merchandising 
Makes Winning Debut 


With 77 advertisers represented by 
what is believed to be a record vol- 
ume of paid advertising for a new 
business magazine, the first issue of 
Plastics Merchandising, Breskin Pub- 
lications, has made its debut. The 80- 
page January number of the new con- 
trolled circulation bi-monthly goes to 
55,000 buyers and merchandising ex- 
ecutives in establishments that pur- 


VERNON C. MYERS, 
the president, 


assistant to 
is elected a vice- 
president of Cowles Magazines, Inc. 


chase plastics products for sale 
retail. 

First issue revenue, based on a one- 
page, six-times page rate of $750, is 
also believed to have set a new high 
for a business publication in its debut. 

Highlighting the first issue of 
Plastics Merchandising are pertinent 
stories on current plastics supply and 
how consumer products will be af- 
fected by mobilization plans, and on 
how te build a basic stock of plastics 
housewares for retail stores. Sig- 
nificant, too, from the retailers’ view- 
point, is the first of a series concerned 
with identification of various plastics, 
their care, uses and limitations. A 
double merchandising punch in the 
plastics field is played up in a baker’s 
dozen of short pieces. They empha- 
size, first, how to display, advertise 
and generally merchandise _ plastics 
products themselves, second, how 
smart use of same builds store traffic, 
sales and profits. 

Awareness among plastics manu- 
facturers of the unique value of in- 
tensive merchandising of _ plastics 
products to retailers in credited by 
Charles A. Breskin, publisher, for 
what he describes as ‘“‘a hitherto un- 
paralleled demonstration of advertis- 
ing support for a new and radically 
different kind of trade magazine.” 


CE-PRESIDENTS at Young & Rubicam, Inc., now are (left to right) David Miller; 
Eldon E. Smith, Edward A. Merrill, Jr., managers in Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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WE want a certain kind of man to sell displays. 

To his friends and his business associates, he 
will be a successful salesman. To himself, he will 
always be an adventurer... finding adventure in 
people’s minds. 

Heis insatiably interested in people, as well as 
incurably curious about what makes them tick. 

He is able to see, and make others see, sales 
opportunities in ordinary instincts and routine 
habits. He watches and wonders about whatever 
interests people ... in the streets, in shop windows, 
bus stations, movie houses, supermarkets . .. why 
they stop, look, listen, smile, frown, buy. 

The way a woman opens a purse or a package 
of cigarettes, picks up some items and passes over 
others in a self-service store, shops for cosmetics 
...the preferences of men in menus and reading 
matter. in bars and barber shops, in scarves and 
shaving creams...what the tired chain store clerk 
or gas station attendant doesn’t say ... fads and 
fashions, hit songs, slang, tones of voice, popular 
attitudes... he observes and remembers, finds in 
them rich suggestions for better selling ideas. 


BECAUSE our business is not just the getting 
of orders, not mere traffic in paper, board, ink... 
but the incubation and interchange of ideas which 
influence people to somebody’s profit—including 
the adventurer’s! 

The man we require is first, a self-stimulated 
salesman who can develop a selling idea into an 
effective store display ... and bring his idea to 


wantep: An Adventurer 


ones 


somebody who can use it and buy it. He must 
have a record of successful selling experience in 
art, photography, graphic reproduction, printing, 
merchandising or advertising. 

We don’t want the routine salesman who relies 
on organization, makes calls and reports, stops his 
working and thinking at five o’clock. 

With us, this man will be the master of his 
own time and efforts. He need not observe office 
hours, write call reports, or work by the book. 

He will get a minimum list of accounts ...but 
will be able to develop his own list; have a wide 
enough acquaintance among businesses he knows 
something about. He will not work in a territory, 
but can travel wherever his prospects warrant. 

He will be supported by a good company with 
a reputation for effective displays, with full office 
services, and creative facilities of a high order. 

His earnings will be based on commissions on 
business produced, but we will match his time 
for an adequate period with a liberal drawing 
account, travel expenses, and full cooperation. 

This offer is a real opportunity for the right 
man to go in business for himself... and build 
an income with a virtually unlimited ceiling. 

At this time we are particularly interested in 
representation in Chicago. 


IF THIS advertisement suggests an interesting 
scope for your abilities, send us a letter which 
does not spare the details. 

Your confidence will be fully respected. 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO., inc. * Adventurous Lithographers 


Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island City, New York 
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FIRST ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE to re- 


ceive Distinguished Service Award con- 


ferred annually by The Young Men's 
Board of Trade, New York City, Marion 
Harper, Jr., (right) president of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., is presented scroll by 
Mayor Vincent Impellitteri (left) before 


the Board's president, Richard W. Seeler. 


Hearst Sales 
Units Combined 


The sales organizations of The 
American Weekly and of Puck—T he 
Comic Weekly have become part of 
the Hearst Advertising Service. The 
sales organizations and _ auxiliary 
services and all matters of business 
policy are now under the supervision 
and direction of Herbert W. Beyea, 
general manager of Hearst Advertis- 
ing Service. Edwin Kennedy is con- 
tinuing as national advertising direc- 
tor of The American Weekly and 
Robert Davidson as general manager 
of Puck, with no changes in their 
staffs being made. 


Feed Age 
Launched 


Feed Age, designed to serve the 
animal and poultry feed manufactur- 
ing industry, has made its bow with 
an initial 68-page issue. 

The new publication, launched 
January 15, covers all subjects of 
nterest to teed manufacturers, in- 
cluding engineering, production, sales 
ind distribution, cost control, re- 
search, equipment, materials and la- 
bor problems. 

F. S. Bamford, president of Ameri- 
an Trade Publishing Co., publisher 

t Feed Age, states that distribution 
yt this new business magazine is con- 
written request basis, 
guarantee of 7,500 monthly. 
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Trend Bend 


By far the largest advertisement 
ever carried by Architectural Record 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) appeared in 
its January, 1951 issue. The ad was 
placed for the Fedders-Quigan Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Horace A Laney, 
advertising, of the same city. The in- 
sert comprised 12 pages in two colors 
with illustrations, describing the en- 
tire Fedders line of unit heaters. 

According to Architectural Rec- 
ord’s Bob Marshall, no insert over 
four pages has been carried by the 
Dodge magazine in the last 10 years. 
However, there has been a tendency 
during the last year for larger space 
than ever before and during just the 
last six months Architectural Record 
has carried more four-page inserts 
than in any comparable period. 

Concerning the 12-page ad, he said 
that Fedders wanted to get its insert 
“in the hands of lots of architects and 
engineers—and more cheaply than by 
way of direct mail.” 


TWO MOVES: At The (New York City) 
News, John H. Glass (left) becomes ad- 
vertising manager, succeeding Thomas J. 
Cochrane (right), advertising director. 


Everywoman's, New 
Service Magazine, 
Launched in Black 


Over 1,000,000 shopping baskets 
in grocery stores are carrying copies 
of a new women’s service magazine 
to the checkout counter. Over a mil- 
lion nickels are being paid for these 
magazines which are being taken 
home, read for enjoyment and _ in- 
formation, and clipped for recipes 
and other housewife how-to items. 

So begins the life of Every- 
woman's, published by Paul Hunter 
(Liberty, Hunter's Maga- 
zine) and edited by Green- 
wood (This Week Magazine, Lib- 
erty, Reader's Digest), plus a staff 
of 10. With 26% pages of advertis- 
ing in its first issue, January 1951, 
the magazine moved immediately 
into the black. Basic page rates are 


Si reen 


Helen 


$2,730 for one black and whi» Page 

Everywoman’s, as an enter; rise, ’ 
participated in by 30 progressi: e fog 
chains throughout the country. Thes 
chains—with a total of 2,485 retai 
outlets—were carefully selected aj 
have exclusive franchises fo: the; 


EVERYWOMANS 


The Taxi That Died for izve Get With ¥ fan 


An American Romance In Paris White Yaor Sunday t 


GOING PLACES ... in shopping bas- 
kets and home from the 2,488 retail food 
stores 


carrying the new publication, 


geographical territories. The average 
sales of their units exceed the ne 
tional average. The number oi 
copies of Everywoman’s to be sold in 
each retail outlet is determined by 
the store’s dollar volume, by its trat- 
fic, and by the socio-economic level 
of the community it serves. The guar- 
anteed circulation is based on a con- 
servative ratio of copies sold per 
thousand dollars of annual grocery 
sales. The magazine is out to lift 


ff 


that million to 1% million. 

The editorial content, comparable 
to other chain store magazines and 
to those nationals newsstand-priced 
at 25-35c, may be broken down 
roughly as follows: food, 60% ; fic- 
tion, 15%; fashion, homemaking, 
general articles and budgeting ac 
counting for the remaining 25°. 

Everywoman’s headquarters are at 
31 West 47th Street. New York 
City; advertising offices in Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 


Memo To Movie Moguls 


Theater owners continue to ‘on 
plain about low attendance at the 
movies, but Fawcett Publica: ons 
Motion Picture, a monthly fan ag 
azine, has no cause to beef. F rth 


quarter 1950 circulation ave: ged 
900,000 copies, bought most! at 
newstands, up about 70.000 fron. the 
last quarter of 1949, and curre ‘tly, 


a 
200,000 copies above Vlotion Fic- 
ture’s circulation guarantee. 
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“. .. $26,500,000 worth 
of U.S. Savings Bonds a year 


CHARLES E. WILSON 


“General Electric employees are buying more than $26,500,000 worth 


under company 


Payroll Savings Plan...” 


of U.S. Savings Bonds a year under company payroll savings plans. Since 
the inception of our savings plans in 1917, General Electric employees 
have saved $445,000,000 of which $280,000,000 consisted of the purchase 
of United States Savings Bonds since May, 1941. The record speaks for 


itself.” 


The record of General Electric Company, and the records 
of more than 21,000 other large companies, prove that 
employees want to save the easy, automatic way—the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. 

As of November 1, 1950, more than 8,000,000 employees 
were buying U. S. Savings Bonds every month. While the 
figure was impressive, it was not as large as it should have 
been—a fact recognized by many companies. 


In November and December, top executives of literally 
thousands of large companies (employing one hundred or 
more) decided to check their Payroll Savings Plan and 
endeavor to increase participation to 60% or more. 


Here are a few December reports: in one of the larger 
units of a leading steel corporation, participation went 
from 20° to 80.6 per cent . . . a well-known independent 
steel company (13,710 employees) reported 82% partici- 
pation another large steel company (100,000 em- 
plo. ees), 75% participation ... one plant of a large rubber 


corporation climbed to 94% (company average, all plants, 
70% —and still going up). Tabulation of all companies ex- 
ceeding 60% participation in December would literally 
fill this page. 

Higher participation in the Payroll Savings Plan is good 
for the men and women for whom it builds security. It is 
good for the company because a saving employee is a better 
workman, a better citizen. It is good for the country because 
the month after month purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds by 
millions of Americans is a most effective check on inflation- 
ary tendencies. 

Phone, write or wire, now, to Savings Bond Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. Your State Director has a simple, 
four-point promotion plan, concluding with a person to 
person canvass that puts a Payroll Savings Application 
Blank in the hands of every employee. That’s all you have 
to do—and you'll be surprised at the response from em- 
ployees who want to save. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Retail Sales Forecast for February, 1951 


The volume of retail trade will 
reach a level of $9.8 billion in Feb- 
ruary of this year, representing a gain 
of 6% over the level of February 
1950. However, since most of this 
gain can be accounted for by the price 
change in this period, our estimate 
represents no actual gain in unit vol- 
ume. 

While current sales in department 
stores continue to reflect significant 
gains over last year, some of the hard 
goods lines—particularly automobile 
sales—are going to fall short of last 
year’s levels, and will thus depress 
over-all sales volumes. It will be re- 
membered that extraordinary high 
levels of automobile sales accounted 
for much of last year’s retail trade 
boom, and as materials shortages be- 
gin to curtail output, sales declines 
must necessarily follow. 

Nevertheless, it will be noted that 
Michigan automotive centers are now 
reporting very high current sales 
performances. This reflects prepara- 
tions for handling large-scale defense 
orders and also the fact that perform- 
ance levels of a year ago in these 
areas had been artificially depressed 
because of strike difficulties. For simi- 
lar reasons, many textile centers in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
North Carolina, which last year were 
just beginning to pull out of the 1949 
recession, are now reporting very high 
percentage gains over the past year. 

Among those states reporting better 
than average performances for this 
February (as compared with Febru- 
ary of 1950) are Alabama, Connec- 
ticut, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and Texas. 

The leading cities, those with a city 
national index well above average, 
are: Fresno, Calif. 117.2; Lubbock, 
Tex. 117.0; Corpus Christi, Tex. 
116.7; Waco, Tex. 112.3; Royal 
Oak-Ferndale. Mich. 111.3; Colum- 
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bus, Ga. 111.2; Charlotte, N.C. 
109.9; Albuquerque, N.M. 109.2; 
Flint, Mich. 109.1; Hempstead 


Township, N.Y. 109.0; Bethlehem, 
Pa. 108.1; Detroit, Mich. 108.0; 
Passaic-Clifton, N.J. 107.5; St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 107.5; Spartanburg, 
S.C. 106.6, 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Econometric Insti- 
tute, Inc., maintains running charts on 
the business progress of more than 200 
of the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given, 
the first being “City Index—1951 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
oficial 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1951 
over 1950,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
how business is today as compared with 
last year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1951 over 1950” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the 
change is more favorable than that for 
the U.S.A. The City-National Index is 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions, give; 
the total amount of retail sales fo; the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future 
both the dollar figure and the r sultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and _ cyclica| 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole o; 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INc. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


%& Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1950 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1951) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. February 


1939 1950 1950 1951 


UNITED STATES 


336.0 106.0 100.0 9833.00 


Alabama 

%*% Birmingham .... 401.8 107.9 101.8 6.40 

Ww Gadsden ....... 479.3 109.0 102.8 3.93 
Mobile ........ 468.8 99.0 93.4 9.47 

%& Montgomery .... 378.8 106.5 100.5 7.69 
Arizona 

te Phoenix ........ 508.6 107.2 101.1 16.02 
WRU “oiccanss 473.5 105.7 99.7 7.34 
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You still pitching...? 


Smart farmers now pitch by machinery! 
Take manure, for instance. Mechanical gutter 
cleaners make the pitchfork a museum piece, 
save up to 700 hours of work a year, give a 
good return on a $1,200 investment. The 
farmer just snaps the switch—and whistles 
while the machine works! 


The farm factory has machines for almost 
every job. Machines milk cows, help hens lay, 
mix the cattle feed, purvey fresh water to pigs, 
keep baby calves warm in winter, elevate ensilage, 
spread soil nutrients, cultivate crops, spray bugs, 
harvest hay, pick prize corn, bag grain, truck 
cattle to market, give today’s crop reports and 
forecast tomorrow’s weather. 

Machines in the farm home help the bride 
bake a cake, bathe the baby, polish linoleum or 
shampoo a rug, freeze beefsteaks, roast a turkey, 
sew up an apron or evening gown, type reports, 
sprinkle flowers, wash and 
iron, make the toast, perk 
the coffee, and also bring 
entertainment to the family 
via radio or TV. 

A modern farm family’s 


i. eet 


<S 
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crest has neither hoe nor pitchfork—but motors, 
electron tubes, drive shafts, and gears rampant! 


Farming is a big business... increasingly 
mechanized and electrified for peak output and 
profits. Modern methods, improved 
techniques, new varieties, a decade 
of the highest incomes in history, and 
the current high production. . . have 


made the nation’s best farmers the 
© national advertiser’s best prospects. 

Top farmers are concentrated in the fifteen 
agricultural Heart states ... where SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING has a round million of its 1,200,000 
subscribers among farm families with highest 
investmentin machinery, buildings, and livestock, 
best land, best brains, best earnings—easily 50% 
better than the US farm average. 

General media lists miss much of the nation’s 
best class market... need SuccEssFUL FARMING 
for its deep penetration, influence based on forty 
years of service, high coverage, low cost. For the 
facts on today’s best advertising opportunity, call 
the nearest SF office... SuccessFuL FARMING 
... Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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The Conrier-Zournal 


- THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS-TV 
364.123 DAILY * 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 


ONE OF NEW ENGLAND’S BEST 
Bursting with Sales Vitamins 


Middletown is way up front in New 
England in family and total drug 
sales. Family sales are $122—52% 
above the U. S. average family! Few 
larger New England cities can match 
this pace—as we pass 55 of them to 
rank Sth in New England. 


In total drug sales we outrank 20 


larger cities. 


As a quality and quantity market for 
drugs. Middletown rates special at- 
tention. An extra responsive market 
. » Where the Middletown Press sells 
for you as no other newspaper. or 


combination of papers, can. 


You Always Get MORE in 
MIDDLETOWN 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


DLETOWN, CONN. 


OUR NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for February, 1951) 


Arkansas 
Fort Smith 
Little Rock . 


California 
Bakersfield 


eeeee 


Berkeley ....... . 


%® Fresno 
%& Long Beach .... 


Los Angeles .... 3 


Oakland 
%& Pasadena 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
% San Bernardino . 
% San Diego 
San 
% San Jose 
%& Santa Barbara .. 
% Stockton 


eeeeeee 
serene 


eeeee 
seers 


Colorado 

¥% Colorado Springs 
Denver 
Pueblo 


Connecticut 
% Bridgeport 
%& Hartford 
Middletown 
% New Haven 
Stamford 
% Waterbury 


Delaware 
% Wilmington 


Francisco .. 2 


City 
Index 
1951 

vs. 
1939 


- 413.5 
- 426.0 


- 370.7 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


97.5 
102.3 


111.2 


District of Columbia 


% Washington 


- 346.3 


110.8 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 

1951 

vs. 

1950 


92.0 
96.5 


104.9 


104.5 


$ 


(Million ) 
February 
1951 


4.30 
11.46 


15.83 


91.60 


LEVELLING ? 


From top management to in- 
dustrial laborer, Lynn offers a 
rich market of diversified occu- 
pations, all at higher scale in- 
comes. Whatever level you 
seek, it's waiting—and ready 
to buy—in Lynn. It's reading 
the LYNN ITEM, oldest news- 
paper with largest circulation 
and greatest advertising vol- 


ume! 


Only A.B.C, newspaper in Lynn, Mass, 
Represented by Small, Brewer and Kent, Inc. 
Cc RK e 


O e N STON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


GET RESULTS 


» LYNN 


with the 


WHY 
You Get Big Ad Results 


in Massachusetts’ Busiest 


Metropolitan County 


4 Highest per capita sales of 
state's six metropolitan 
counties. 


4 2nd highest general mer- 
chandise sales per capita. 

Per Capita food sales 24° 
above U.S. per capita. 


Saturation newspaper cov- 
erage. (119% in entire 
ABC market). 


4 Intense readership. (Se 
continuing study report). 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special 
Agency, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES RETAIL SALES 


M. Forecast for February, 1951) (S.M. Forecast for February, 1951) 
City City 
City City Nat’! City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
VS. vs. vs. February vs. vs. vs. February 
1939 1950 1950 1951 1939 1950 1950 1951 
Florida Louisiana 
ge Jact-onville .... 412.8 110.0 1038 20.06 Baton Rouge .... 494.5 95.4 90.0 9.05 
itienl s1eaeess 588.6 107.2 1011 39.91 New Orleans .... 396.1 103.5 97.6 40.88 
fe Orlando scccees 411.6 107.3 101.2 7.12 Shreveport ..... 380.9 105.0 991 11.77 
bensactl’ obeee. 364.9 99.0 934 4.05 
«St. Petersburg .. 509.3 114.0 107.5 10.90 
BPMN sccvecei 511.2 109.8 103.6 15.50 
Maine 
q Bangor ........ 263.9 97.5 92.0 3.51 
Georgia Lewiston-Auburn . 273.7 100.5 94.8 4.57 
PAtlanta ...e.s- 350.9 107.8 101.7 39.69 Portland ...... 239.9 101.4 95.7 7.22 
Augusta .cese 375.8 105.6 996 6.20 
de Columbus ...... 426.3 117.9 111.2 6.65 
BMA vccseees 367.9 109.9 103.7 6.07 
Savannah ...ee. 344.9 106.1 100.1 7.83 
— Maryland 
Baltimore ...... 308.7 104.9 99.0 77.04 
_" {-? Cumberland .... 262.1 103.0 97.2 3.67 
Hawaii 
ge Honolulu ..... 370.3 110.2 104.0 19.22 
dah Massachusetts 
ano Boston ........ 226.6 105.7 99.7 72.95 
BR 5c sk nee 351.7 99.0 93.4 5.10 Fall River ..... 261.3 1048 989 6.95 
we Holyoke ....... 294.4 107.55 101.4 4.24 
ee 242.6 102.3 96.5 5.70 
Illinoi we Lowell ........ 344.8 110.6 104.3 7.00 
inois ON cei sak 348.5 1021 96.3 7.91 
Bloomington ... 317.7 101.4 95.7 4.13 % New Bedford ... 274.6 106.4 100.4 7.36 
Champaign- - Pittsfield ...... 268.1 106.5 100.5 4.29 
Urbana ......- 371.3 103.6 97.7 6.09 
Chicago ....... 318.4 103.7 97.8 316.75 
Danville ....... 335.8 999 942 4.13 
Decatur ....... 313.7 1008 95.1 6.62 . 
w East St. Louis .. 387.4 106.0 100.0 6.74 —City 
Moline-Rock Island- E ili 
E. Moline .... 362.4 1043 984 8.83 —rFamiles 
Peoria .sseeeee 321.6 103.5 97.6 12.90 N : 
Rockford ...... 359.0 108.8 1026 10.34 — Newspaper 
Springfield ..... 343.9 102.3 96.5 9.25 
Holyoke, a "Preferred High-Spot City" for ten consecutive 
Indiana months, has never been lower than third place among Massachu- 
eiedille <<acas 982.4 1075 1014 11.36 setts cities in monthly sales gains over the préceding year. 
& Fort Wayne .... 334.6 1111 1048 12.35 
Gary .....505 399.3 106.0 100.0 11.34 This record emphasizes that Holyoke is a consistently good 
Indianapolis .... 352.2 103.5 97.6 43.60 market . . . with a bedrock of more than 200 diversified plants 
Muncie ........ 524.7 101.8 96.0 5.00 b highly skilled , 
& South Bend .... 348.5 109.8 103.6 13.47 that pay top wages to highly skilled workers. 
Terre Haute ... 334.4 102.6 96.8 7.39 
With plenty of money, Holyoke families respond to advertising 
with record purchases. Family retail sales are $570 above the U.S. 
lowa average .. . food $239 above . . . furniture-household-radio $46 
° 
& Cedar Rapids ... 317.5 106.8 100.8 6.89 (31%) above. 
Davenport ..... 318.2 99.2 93.6 7.16 
Des Moines ..... 322.4 1034 97.6 17.41 A powerful factor in these big family purchases is the Transcript- 
ee eer — a Telegram—"our newspaper" to more than 25,000 families in the 
Waterloo ...... 320.6 101.0 95.9 6.00 7 : 
city zone . . . a $85,208,000 retail market. 
Kansas . 
utchinson .... 347.2 100.7 95.0 3.68 The Holvoke Transcript-Teleéram 
ansas City .... 352.6 105.7 99.7 8.11 
opeka ...seeee 320.8 946 89.2 6.64 
lichita. ....... 448.7 104.5 98.6 15.66 HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Kentucky Represented by 
. The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
& Lexington ..... 320.3 109.6 103.4 6.95 P ® ¥ 
ouisville ..... 358.9 105.6 99.6 30.87 
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for 
People in mighty industrial Essex 
County need—and buy—plenty of food. 
Salem leads the county’s major cities ot 
in family food sales with $1,015. That’s 
14°, above the U.S. average. 


paper covering this No. 1 food market 

. reaching more than 22,000 families | 
throughout the city zone, with 
$38.459.000 food sales. 


rhe Salem Evening News is the only | ole | 


In fact, for selling any type of product 
the Salem city zone market is your first _— 
choice—largest total income, richest 

families. highest sales volume in the 

county. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1951) 


THE SALEM City City hen 


Index Index Index $ 
EVENING NEWS 1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. February 
: 1939 1950 1950 1951 
SALEM, MASS. 
Massachusetts (cont.) 


Represented by ee 283.7 106.0 100.0 3.66 
H : | je Springfield .... 260.1 108.9 102.7 14.31 
sentencaneans Special Agency, inc. %& Worcester ...... 275.0 106.1 100.1 16.75 


HIGHSPOT 


among “preferred” cities 


Passaic-Clifton still leads all cities in New Jersey 
with the greatest gains in retail volume . . . this 
month 14% more than February, 1950. For the last 
six months, Passaic-Clifton has been tops in the state 
among “preferred” cities .. . averaging 7.7% greater 
than the national average increase! 


Sales Management’s estimates have rated Passaic-Clifton a High- 
spot “Preferred” City 15 times during the last 16 months ...a 
record unsurpassed by any other city in the state. This month 
Passaic-Clifton’s City-National Index is 4% greater than New 
Jersey’s second city. This consistently higher retail volume stamps 
Passaic-Clifton as the HIGHSPOT among New Jersey’s “pre- 
ferred cities”. 


Passaic-Clifton is one of North Jersey’s principal 


shopping centers—The Herald-News is the only news- 
paper that can offer complete coverage of its homes. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 
50,896 ABC OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. February 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


Michigan 
%& Battle Creek ... 363.8 108.5 102.4 5.82 
%& Bay City ...... 395.1 106.3 100.3 5.61 
CEE ewkosee 406.5 114.5 108.0 177.69 
oe ere 359.0 115.6 109.1 16.9] 
%& Grand Rapids ... 362.9 109.5 103.3 19.27 
te Jackson .cccces 331.5 109.7 103.5 6.10 
%& Kalamazoo ..... 353.8 112.1 105.8 8.35 
%& Lansing ....... 364.7 110.1 103.9 11.16 
%& Muskegon ...... 324.7 107.9 101.8 5.00 
i, 351.5 109.9 103.7 7.17 
% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale ..... 464.3 118.0 111.3 6.64 

%& Saginaw ....... 365.3 108.9 102.7 8.62 
Minnesota 

GEN aceacces 248.7 101.5 95.8 7.86 

Minneapolis .... 298.8 104.7 98.8 52.86 

ee We 6 seco 269.4 102.4 96.6 29.66 
Mississippi 

WEN S.64450< 460.9 1042 98.3 7.88 
Missouri 

Kansas City .... 375.6 103.7 97.8 55.52 

St. Joseph ..... 289.9 104.1 98.2 5.50 

eee 313.5 103.7 97.8 72.85 
%& Springfield ..... 378.9 106.3 100.3 6.48 
Montana 

ee 390.2 103.0 97.2 4.76 

De aaseccees 232.1 97.4 91.9 3.83 


Great Falls .... 347.0 103.5 97.6 4.65 


Nebraska 
Lincoln ....... 339.7 1019 96.1 873 
te Omaha ........ 326.2 109.0 1028 22.61 
Nevada 


Rend ..ccccceee 353.3 95.4 90.0 5.30 


New Hampshire 


Manchester ..... 296.4 103.7 97.8 6.55 
errr 271.6 99.2 93.6 2.58 


New Jersey 


Atlantic City ... 248.1 103.4 97.5 1.27 
we Camden ....... 356.4 109.7 103.5 11.55 
% Elizabeth ...... 305.1 106.0 100.0 9.03 

Jersey City- 

Hoboken ..... 249.1 99.3 93.7 15.96 

te Newark ........ 262.5 107.5 101.4 43.00 
We Passe cccccce 337.3 114.0 107.5 10.32 
% Paterson ...... 298.2 107.9 101.8 12.48 
re 302.8 102.1 96.3 12.99 


New Mexico 
x Albuquerque ... 724.9 115.8 109.2 11.09 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


YS —— lo 


$ 
( Million) 
February 
195] 


29.66 


4.76 
3.83 
4.65 


8.73 
22.61 


6.55 
2.58 


+a 
UP-TO-DATE POST 
FOOD 
PREFERENCE 
SURVEY 


Write for Your Copy 


It's thorough and reliable and 
amazingly revealing. A "Best 
Teller" for fact-hungry sales- 
managers and others who plot 
with intelligence and a_pur- 
pose. 


Plus outstanding 
merchandising support 


Write for BRAND PREFERENCE SURVEY 


| eer a 


© 


CTHE-SALISBURY Pos 
Salisbury North Carolina, 
eh 
ue 


WARD-SRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


THERE'S CONCENTRATED 
BUYING POWER IN 
WINSTON-SALEM 


LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 


VALUE OF 
MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS 
Over 
$1,000,000,000 


the JOURNAL & SEN 
Y Papers th 
rich, we. at cover thi 
South's No. T stmarket . Ne 
The JOURNAL & 
2 wont pa 
cory he a Monthly Gro- 
pee n ideal test 
The JOURNAL 
& 

the Only Papers tng 


blanket an j 
m 
Segment of North Caroi county 


YOU CAN'T co 
VE 
CAROLINA witHouy qa 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


_ National Representative 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1951) 


Jity 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 
New York 
re 
Binghamton 283.2 
CE s2e6 sane 302.6 
Pe aaicedaae 276.3 
x Hempstead 
Township ..... 597.8 
Jamestown ..... 293.5 
New York ..... 288.2 
Niagara Falls ... 305.2 
Rochester ...... 260.2 
Schenectady .... 310.9 
He SWVACUSP occ ce 279.2 
|. eer 328.6 
ee oe 306.7 


Asheville ...... 347.9 
%& Charlotte ...... 478.6 
Durham ....... 368.9 
%& Greensboro ..... 571.0 
re 425.1 
%& Salisbury ...... 387.7 
% Wilmington ..... 317.5 
Winston-Salem 337.5 


ee re 362.7 
Chio 
i oe 332.3 
a 327.0 
%& Cincinnati ..... 309.8 
Cleveland ...... 325.2 
Columbus ...... 332.2 
%& Dayton ..... .- 333.9 
%& Mansfield ..... 345.4 
Springfield ..... 328.7 
SE aeons soe 339.5 
i 373.2 
%& Youngstown .... 309.7 
Oklahoma 
Bartlesville ..... 313.2 
Muskogee ...... 327.1 
%& Oklahoma City .. 386.7 
| reer 403.4 
Oregon 
He Eugene 2 ccccce 504.2 
i ee 327.2 
rere 368.4 
Pennsylvania 
% Allentown ...... 328.5 
BE. hveaes 260.0 
%& Bethlehem ..... 371.1 
ee 331.8 
6 ae 399.7 
Harrisburg ..... 349.7 
Johnstown ..... 280.9 
tw Lancaster ...... 270.1 
%& Norristown ..... 323.4 
Oe Gee ewes 237.5 
% Philadelphia .... 322.1 


City 
Index 
1951 

vs. 

1950 


104.9 
116.5 
103.9 
112.0 
108.3 
112.0 
107.1 
105.5 


95.9 


107.8 
107.1 
107.7 
105.9 

97.5 
107.1 
111.4 

98.5 
105.9 
108.1 
109.0 


City 
Nat'l 
Index $ 
1951 (Million) 
vs. February 
1950 1951 
98.3 16.22 
92.7 7.90 
100.6 49.74 
95.7 4.89 
109.0 46.45 
99.0 4.05 
99.2 604.28 
97.5 7.11 
94.4 29.04 
90.6 9.14 
103.8 19.43 
95.0 7.36 
99.6 9.11 
99.0 5.83 
109.9 14.98 
98.0 6.05 
105.7 10.45 
102.2 7.10 
105.7 2.83 
101.0 3.08 
99.5 6.48 
90.5 4.86 
101.7 23.66 
101.0 11.25 
101.6 46.88 
99.9 89.79 
92.0 34.71 
101.0 23.34 
105.1 4.87 
92.9 6.64 
99.9 29.33 
102.0 5.30 
102.8 16.23 
94.8 1.66 
97.7 2.78 
104.4 23.32 
96.0 17.95 
105.7 6.00 
97.0 39.46 
88.1 4.90 
102.7 10.48 
97.4 5.46 
108.1 5.27 
89.3 5.74 
100.5 12.67 
94.3 11.54 
97.1 6.63 
102.9 6.32 
100.1 3.59 
91.5 1.52 
103.7. 162.15 


DON'T 
GUESS! 


No reason to guess 
whether your advertising 
is reaching into Norris- 
town through outside 
coverage .... 


OSITIVE! 


Your message in THE 
NORRISTOWN TIMES 
HERALD definitely 
reaches 9 out of 10 fam- 
ilies. No other medium 
does and cannot truth- 
fully say so! 


NORRISTOWN 
TIMESHERALO 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 


e Represented Nationally By The 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 


COMING ... 


6-Point Test 
For Packages 


Rate-Y ourself 
Distribution Quiz 


What Labor Leaders 
Say About Selling 
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sT HALF 
= THE STORY 


The prosperous 50.- 


f corpo- 
O-plus people ° 
oor Woonsocket comprise 


nly half the market a4 
pn with the Call. =. 
socket dominates almos : 
dozen small nearby — 

__ embracing 4 tra id 
area po ulation of aged 
101,000. Tell your story = 
all this middle income = 
titude with their own 4 

only local daily, the — 


Woonsocket 


: GALL 


ation 24,1 58 apo—?/30/50 


i n 
Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll _ 
Affiliated: wwon, wwon- 


ys MARKET 
COVERS RHO 


Circul 


DE ISLAND'S PL 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1951) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. February 


1939 1950 1950 1951 


Pennsylvania (cont.) 


% Pittsburgh ..... 324.0 111.3 105.0 71.81 
EN <6 aaeeleie 297.8 105.7 99.7 10.54 
de Sevanton ..ccce 267.8 106.8 100.8 9.91 
Wilkes-Barre .... 265.1 944 89.1 7.21 
Serer 280.6 102.0 96.2 5.50 


__No other Bond 


can match that 


BREVITY. Kentucky Tavern demon- 
strates one of the most important 
principles of modern advertising. 
... ‘Keep your copy short and it 
will be read.”’ And because Out- 
door Advertising is also colorful 
and dramatic, people remember 
what they read. That’s why these 


General Outdoor Adv Co 


potent GOA Salesmen are so suc- 
cessful for so many advertisers! 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
515 S. Loomis St., Chicago 7, IIl. 


City 
Index 
1951 

vs. 
1939 


Rhode Island 


%& Providence ..... 264.0 
% Woonsocket .... 291.3 


South Carolina 


Charleston ..... 343.5 
Columbia ...... 381.2 
%& Greenville ..... 426.9 


%& Spartanburg .... 483.6 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen ...... 474.2 
Sioux Falls .... 356.2 
Tennessee 
%& Chattanooga .... 518.8 
w Knoxville ...... 372.8 
%& Memphis ...... 379.3 
% Nashville ...... 355.6 
Texas 
x Amarillo ...... 538.2 
Re -wreences 407.6 
Beaumont ..... 474.7 


% Corpus Christi .. 


% Fort Worth a 
Galveston ...... 371.2 


Se Mawsten .cccces 467.7 
we Lubbock ...... 654.7 
% San Antonio .... 430.9 
a 511.1 


% Wichita Falls ... 


Utah 
ee 353.9 
Salt Lake City .. 337.1 


Vermont 
Burlington ..... 290.1 


Virginia 
Lynchburg ..... 310.7 
Newport News ... 382.3 
og 420.8 
Portsmouth .... 438.9 
Richmond ...... 215.7 
Meemeke .sccee 400.4 


RETAIL SALES 
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City 
Index 
1951 

vs. 
1950 


110.8 
106.4 


101.9 
100.3 
110.6 
113.0 


99.0 
102.4 


106.2 
107.4 
111.7 
108.0 


105.7 
100.9 


102.8 


96.9 
104.5 
102.0 

97.0 
105.4 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1951 

vs. 

1950 


104.5 
100.4 


96.1 
94.6 
104.3 
106.6 


100.2 
101.3 
105.4 
101.9 


y 
Nm 


97.0 


$ 
illion) 
bruary 
i951] 
22.84 : 
3.70 We 
Ch 
Hu 
* Wh 
656 § Wi: 
8.31 
Ap 
7.30 Gr 
5.90 Ma 
Mi 
Ra 
Sh 
Su 
2.94 
5.45 W\ 
Cz 
CI 
11.70 
12.90 
33.76 
18.78 
9.31 
10.72 
9.40 C. 


6.05 A 
59.52 | 
9.10 re 

29.13 
8.28 
B 
N 
4.53 
16.79 
N 
! 


*Covers 1400 | 
leading cities 
and towns 


Washington 
. eaeesien 320.7 
Spokane ...... 306.5 
TaCOMA ccccces 357.2 


VaRRNA 8 ccccwcs 


SALES 


101.7 
103.9 
105.7 
99.6 


95.9 
98.0 
99.7 
94.0 


MANAGEME? 


4aRS 


2.94 
5.45 


11.70 
12.90 
33.76 
18.78 


9.31 
10.72 


28.79 


99.52 


29.13 


ol — 


RETAIL SALES 
M. Forecast for February, 1951) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. February 


1939 1950 1950 1951 


Wes? Virginia 


Charieston ....0. 336.5 97.1 91.6 9.69 
Huntington .... 343.4 101.1 95.4 7.04 
Wheeling ...6-. 319.6 106.6 100.6 6.68 
Wisconsin 
Appicton ...... 400.0 104.9 99.0 4.20 
Green) Bay ..... 310.4 101.0 95.3 5.37 
ee 298.6 102.1 96.3 8.69 
Milwaukee ..... 318.0 103.2 97.4 60.20 
ee 356.5 97.4 91.9 6.31 
Sheboygan ..... 283.3 100.5 94.8 3.40 
NS ree 264.9 104.0 98.1 2.57 
Wyoming 
BG sodewecs 439.5 102.0 96.2 3.34 
Chevenne ...... 367.0 101.2 95.5 3.34 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. February 
1941 1950 1950 1951 


CANADA 
242.6 105.0 100.0 536.90 
Alberta 
ee 305.4 103.8 98.9 10.20 
wEdmonton ..... 364.0 116.8 111.2 11.21 


British Columbia 


Vancouver ..... 305.4 100.0 95.2 28.52 
Victoria .....0. 283.9 103.8 98.9 2.36 
Menitoba 

Winnipeg ...... 240.8 93.5 89.0 21.17 


New Brunswick 
Saint John ..... 191.2 92.4 88.0 3.04 


Halifax .....+.. 235.6 101.7 96.9 7.75 
Ontario 

Hamilton ..... 222.7 101.3 96.5 12.47 
wLonion ........ 234.6 109.6 104.4 6.03 
Ottawa ..ccccce 196.4 Tek 92.5 10.27 
wTornto ....... 239.5 113.0 107.6 61.59 
Wirdsor ..cccce 214.5 101.2 96.4 7.40 
Quebec 

wMovtreal ...... 250.0 107.2 1021 63.46 
kQuebee 2.2... 228.7 105.3 100.3 9.31 


Sa: katchewan 
Mecina ...ccces 272.0 96.7 921 6.61 


FEBRUARY 


Y Pest 


PLUS WELD-FM 


WBNS gives you this 
rich portion of sales 


producing Ohio. 


of prosperous Ohio 
you advertise on 
980 WBNS families 
387,469,000. WBNS 
covers the market at lower cost to 
advertisers. 


A test will prove to you that you get the 
best results in central Ohio radio when the 
station is WBNS. 


ASK JOHN BLAIR 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


POWER WBNS 5000-WELD 53,000-CBS COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Wont your sales letters require more careful 
preparation than ever before in today’s uncertain 
pace toward price control and allocations? For ideas 
on how others are handling the problem, write and 
ask how you can join our “Sales Letter Round 


Table.”” SALES MANAGEMENT, 886 Fourth Ave., New 


York 16, N. Y. 


idl 


Executive Type 


SALESMEN 


wanted to place local 
franchises Perfect 
Home Magazine. Op- 
portunity qualified ap- 
plicants age 40 or 
more to establish own 
business on liberal 
commission basis. Sev- 
eral openings all re- 
quiring constant travel. 
Please give experience, 
qualifications and char- 
acter references first 


letter. 


STAMATS PUBLISHING CO. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Make your reports, proposals, 
presentations more effective! 


CLAREPORT® 


PRESENTATION 
COVERS* 


Full size clear ace- 

tate cover for smart 

visibility. Back 

cover stock of 

sturdy, attractive 

Beau Brilliant in 

8 colors. Sheets are 

held with simple, 

: invisible brass 

me fasteners. Stock size holds up to 100 

sheets, size 11x8%. (Other sizes to 

order). Only 18¢ each (for 1,000) 

25¢ each (for 100). We can also im- 

—_ your name at small additional 
cost. 


Please write for free sample, SM-2. 


Exclusive with 


The Belford Co., 68 Greene St., N. Y. 12 


We also specialize in all types of custom-made 
binders, portfolios and presentation covers. Tell us 
your problem — we'll 3 you solve it quickly 
and inexpensively. *U. S. Patent #2480917 


PARTNER WANTED FOR NEW BUSINESS 
Sales manager, experienced training field staff 
and controlling turnover in commission sales- 
men, wanted to join executive in organizing 
new company in proven line. Man of high prin- 
ciples needed. Modest investment. Fullest ini- 
tial investigation invited. Box 2761, Sales Man- 
agement, 386—4th Ave.. New York 16 N. Y. 


102 


Wertle Whit 


... 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 
and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


Market Guide to Railroads: 
Published by Modern Railroads, it 
gives basic information to use as a 
tool in selling the thousands of neces- 
sary products and services to the 
proper men on the U.S. railroads. It 
lists mileage, equipment, personnel, 
and other factors relating to market 
potentials useful to railroad adver- 
tisers. It also shows the exact cover- 
age of Modern Railroads to the main 
departments of railroads as a guide 
to advertising and marketing pro- 
cedures. Write to David R. Watson, 
Publisher, AZodern Railroads, 201 
North Wells St., Chicago 6, III. 


The Armed Services in Adver- 
tising: A reprint from “Do’s and 
Don’ts in Advertising Copy” pub- 
lished by The National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau as a looseleaf service to 
advertisers, agencies and media. It 
includes use of product by Armed 
Forces; use of product by Military 
Personnel; alcoholic beverages; use 
of official photographs; testimonials 
from Service Personnel, military 
equipment and activities; insignia and 
decorations; FTC action on improp- 
er reference to the Armed Services. 
Write to Allan Backman, Editor, 
“Do’s and Don’ts in Advertising 
Copy,” The National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc., Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


How to Save Money on Full 
Color: A helpful guide in the 
preparation of sales and advertising 
material. Put out by Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corp., it explains in de- 
tail how the sales tool of full color 
can be utilized at surprisingly low 
cost; the ways savings can be 
achieved. It describes methods in the 
preparation of art work for full color 
lithographic reproduction and_ lists 
art techniques for color lithography: 


full color process art work and black 
and white art work to which colors 
can be added. Charts show a few of 
the countless available color deriva- 
tives. Illustrations are all in full 
color. Write to W. B. McCoy, Sales 
Manager, Rochester Division, Stech- 
er-Traung Lithograph Corp., 274 
North Goodman St., Rochester, N.Y. 


"Once Upon a Time 4 city stopped 
at the city limits . . . but not now. 

. Today that sign has lost its 
meaning.” So begins an impressive 
analysis of the St. Louis market put 
out by St. Louis Globe-Democrat. It 
gives an unusual picture of modern 
St. Louis. It’s a big area: St. Louis, 
Southern Illinois and Eastern Mis 
souri—a _ metropolis of 287 thriving 
neighborhood communities in _ the 
heart of the Mississippi Valley. Now 
called St. Louillmo, it has 3% mil- 
lion people and $234 million retail 
sales. It is the second largest U.S. 
railroad center . . . has assured in- 
dustrial stability (no more than 8% 
of labor in any one industry), almost 
34 million automobiles, over 11,000 
food stores. Included is the complete 
coverage of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, illustrated with county 
maps in color. Write to George 
Grinham, Advertising Director, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


How to Make the Most of Your 
Anniversary: A booklet put out by 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. ‘ells 
how to publicize it in a simple. in- 
expensive, yet effective, way or build 
it up to an elaborate promotion «vith 
ambitious objectives. It offers pyrac- 
tical ideas which can be used in pro- 
moting your company’s birthda: to 
your customers, employes, stocktivld- 
ers and the general public. Wri‘< to 
Richard J. Cullen, Dennison M anu- 
facturing Company, Framing!am, 
Mass. 
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COMMENT 


ADVERTISING'S DEAF EAR 


The news program comes on radio or TV. The an- 
nouncer gives a few of the top headlines. One of them, 
almost without exception, deals with the war. You're 
eager to hear the details. But, instead, the announcer 
dramatically announces, ““And now for an important 
announcement.” It is, of course, the commercial. 


For our money, advertisers employing that approach are 
out of focus with the times. How can a news announcer 
headline a retreat in Korea and then go on and talk 
about his sponsor’s product as being the important news 


of the hour? The public just says a mental “phooey.” 


Such commercials are not only in bad taste, but we 
think they are ineffective. 


PEOPLE ARE LOADED 


We've said it before but we think it bears repetition: 
1951 is not 1941 all over again. 


Companies that made rifles and mess kits a decade ago 
will have to look to other military products if. they want 
to be a part of the current armament program. Reason: 


The military still has large World War II stocks. 


Last June, right after Korea, and now, since January, 
people have been buying all the hard goods they can lay 
their hands on. They have the cash and the credit to load 
up. Ten years ago the same people, coming out of the de- 
pression, couldn’t hoard much if they wanted to. They 
couldn't lay their hands on the money. 


In short, people are loaded. 


If you'll bear the above statement in mind, perhaps 
you won't be so puzzled by the headline on the leading 
story (See page 37.) of this issue: “Tough Selling Days 


Lie Ahead.” 


The auto industry, during the past vear, offers an ex- 
cellent example of what is meant by tough selling now. 


Over-all in 1950 demand for autos was unprecedented. 
On one hand you had General Motors establishing fabu- 
lous production and profit records. At the same time you 
had the spectacle of one of the industry’s oldest and most 
respected producers running into a deficit, and that bump- 
tious youngster, Kaiser-Fraser, fluctuating like a fever 
chart. A week after the tight credit curbs went into effect 
vou could see Roadmaster Buicks parked anywhere a 
harassed dealer could find space. A week later, because 
of a shift in the war news, they were gone. Buyers were 
turning their purchasing power on and off like a spigot. 


In mid-January, New York department stores collec- 
tively were rubbing their eves at their sales; they were 
25 above normal. Macy’s even took full-page space to 
ask New Yorkers “what’s up?” Most everybody, of 
} 


course, has been busily squirreling it away. And they 
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aren't taking large-size dollar bills out of the mattress 
to do it. 


People, having just been through one irksome, -{ not 
fatal, period of shortages, are just anticipating shortages, 
But what if these shortages never become as acute as the 
public guesses they will be? 


If the new officialdom now being assembled in Wash- 
ington under Economic Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson can 
bring it about, there will be unprecedented production 
for both armaments and civilian requirements. This pro- 
duction keynote in 1951 is different from the 1941 atti- 
tude. Then, with many basic raw materials producers 
reluctant to gamble on building much new capacity, the 
first efforts were to try to “conserve” our way into victory, 


In 1941, the war was regarded as a “temporary” thing, 
At some foreseeable time, one, two, three, four, or five 
years it would come to an end with a decisive victory. 
Most of us have the feeling now that this armament 
period will last perhaps for our lifetime. It’s a realistic, 
if not pretty, future. Accordingly, we’re planning on pro- 
duction that will sustain both a military and a healthy 
size civilian economy. Because of immediate necessity we 
realize that civilian requirements will have to give con- 
siderably, but that doesn’t mean our armament planners 
want permanently to straight-jacket civilian life. 


So it appears that there will be enough civilian goods 
rolling out of the factories to keep sales managers and 
their salesmen on their competitive toes. That’s why we 
suggest that you turn to page 37 of this issue and review 
the basic reasons why ‘“Tough Selling Days Lie Ahead.” 


You'll have plenty of ammunition to counter that part 
of your management which may be counseling a cut in 
promotion, to let your hard-won sales force drift away, 
and to sit back and watch the orders pour in. 


DISTRICT MANAGER'S VOICE 


Let’s listen in on the merchandising strategy of one of 
America’s giants: the General Electric Co. 


“It took us many years to learn that territories were 
different; that we had to recognize these differences in 
dealing with our distributors and their dealers.’’ T vat’s 
A. M. Sweeney, general sales manager, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, speaking. 


“We now know,” continues Mr. Sweeney, “we c: 
set rigid advertising and sales promotion plans and ; 
them nationally at a given time in the year wi! 
recognizing local conditions and the size and sco} 
the distributor’s and local dealer problems. . . 


‘This means we must give a certain amount of au! 
itv and responsibility to our district managers and 
representatives in the administration of our advert : 
and promotional plans.” 
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